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Sermons for the Month of November 
THE FEAST OF ALL SAINTS 


From the Italian of CARDINAL CorslI. 


One of the most solemn feasts of the ecclesiastical year is that 
which the Church celebrates to-day. It is a type of that glorious 
feast which the saints are celebrating for all eternity with God in 
Heaven. This feast has been instituted by the Church, in the first 
place, in order to give thanks to God for the sanctification of the 
blessed souls, and for their glorification in Heaven, and, further- 
more, in order to pay a fitting tribute to the saints in Heaven, and 
to invoke for ourselves their assistance and protection. The 
Church has also instituted this feast in order to incite us to a virtu- 
ous life. Throughout the course of the whole year she puts before 
us powerful motives to that end. She places before our mind’s eye 
at various times the mysteries of the incarnate Son of God—His 
birth, life, and death. She portrays for us in vivid colors the enor- 
mity and hideousness of sin, and the chastisements which follow the 
offense of God, so as to move us to detest sin; she shows us the 
necessity and reward of virtue, so as to animate us to aspire after it. 

But, filled with anguish at sight of those of her children who are 
disobedient, who remain deaf to her voice, indifferent to their most 
vital interests, attracted solely by the perishable goods of this earth, 
she makes to-day a great effort to move our hearts to a love of our 
own real good. Upon this day she opens the portals of Heaven, as 
it were, and shows us the glory and happiness of the blessed, in an 
endeavor to awaken within us a desire to participate therein, and to 
arouse us from our tardiness. “Lift up your eyes,” exclaims the 
Church. “Behold the glorious reward reserved for you on high if 
you practise virtue, avoid sin, bridle and suppress your passions, and 
faithfully fulfil your obligations towards God and His Church.” 


I 
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There prevails among men different and contradictory views in 
reference to the path that leads to the glory of the blessed. Some 
are of the opinion that Heaven may be reached without having to 
take great pains to get there, that it suffices to avoid certain and dis- 
graceful vices, and to practise some of the virtues. Others again, 
confronted by difficulties encountered in working out man’s salva- 
tion, form the erroneous opinion that they can never surmount the 
obstacles, and, hence, lose courage and confidence. Both of these 
views are equally prejudicial to our salvation. For the one leads to 
a dangerous relaxation of effort and a false confidence, and the 
other leads to despair. Let us to-day direct our attention to the 
example of the saints, whose feast we celebrate, and let us depict 
the efforts they used to attain salvation. Their efforts will teach 
us that we cannot obtain the glory of Heaven without earnest en- 
deavor, and without doing violence to ourselves; but they will also 
show us by the aid of the same grace of God we can do what 
they did. 

We must admit, upon reading the lives of the saints, that they 
did not gain Heaven without some hard fighting and heroic efforts. 
They became saints because they fostered every virtue with unflag- 
ging zeal. Their practise of virtue demanded of them great sacri- 
fices. They had many difficulties to overcome, many obstacles to 
surmount. Taught in the school of the Divine Saviour, who has 
declared that the Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence (Matt. xii, 
12), and that only the violent bear it away, they conquered their 
passions and crucified their flesh with its vices and concupiscences 
(Gal. v, 24), and by continuous and vigorous penance atoned for the 
sins they had the misfortune to commit. They never satisfied them- 
selves with the thought that, to win salvation, it sufficed to avoid only 
certain great sins; that for the effacing of past sins confession with- 
out a true penitential spirit was sufficient. For them the precepts 
of fasting and abstinence, of almsgiving, love of enemies, the hal- 
lowing of Sundays and holy days, and the fulfilling of the duties 
of their state of life were not a dead letter. No, dear Christians, 
they did not indulge in the easy views of a Christian life which so 
many are holding nowadays, and, if we desire eternal bliss, we 
must imitate their example. The acquisition of so precious a treas- 
ure is not an easy matter. 

Remember that even the Holy of Holies, Jesus Christ Himself, 
in his human form, entered into His glory only after many suffer- 
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ings, and no one since (Luke xxiv, 26) has ever entered it by any 
other path, nor is there any other way provided. Contemplate the 
perfect Godfearing, zealous life which the saints led: what horror 
they had for sin, what contempt for the pleasures of the world. 
They were ever at war with everything that could soil the purity 
of their hearts, devoted the greatest care to the fulfilling of even the 
smallest of their duties; they were forever occupied with the im- 
portant matter of their salvation, declared war unceasingly upon 
their worldly inclinations and persevered in zealous prayer. Such 
was the early life of the saints! Can we, with the little we do for 
our salvation, be contented and confident? If we desire to enter 
into Heaven we must be holy, and we can be holy if we make the 
right effort. 

If, in order to attain to sanctity and salvation, it were necessary 
to accomplish extraordinary deeds, to break entirely with the world, 
to retire into solitude, to perform the most severe penance, practise 
rigorous mortification, and perform miracles, as many of the saints 
did, then, indeed, you might lose courage. 

But the path to sanctity does not necessarily call for all these 
things. Among the numberless hosts of saints whom the Church 
honors to-day there are many who did not perform extraordinary 
deeds. In what, then, does sanctity consist? It consists in the 
faithful observance of the Commandments, in the conscientious per- 
formance of the duties of our state of life (Matt. xix, 17). 

He is a saint who believes firmly all the articles of faith, who 
places all his trust in God, loves Him above all things, devoutly 
fulfils his religious duties, honors the holy name of God, hallows 
Sundays and holy days; loves, honors and obeys parents and su- 
periors ; who forgives his enemies for the sake of Jesus Christ ; who 
sincerely wishes and does good to others; who detests impurity, and 
avoids with great care everything that could lead to sin; who con- 
scientiously observes all the Commandments; whose heart is pene- 
trated with true humility; who seeks above all the things that are 
of God, and attaches himself not to those of the world ; who supports 
the poor and faithfully fulfils all the duties of his state of life, seek- 
ing in all things to please God; who makes good use of his 
sufferings, trials and misfortunes, by accepting them with perfect 
resignation as from the hand of God, and offering them up to Him 
in atonement for his past sins. 

You observe, dear Christian, that in order to be holy it is not 
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necessary to renounce the world and retire to the cloister. In what- 
ever state of life Divine Providence may have placed you, you can 
there become a saint. Your eternal fate rests in your own hands, 
If you would be holy you have in reality only two points to observe: 
the avoidance of evil and the doing of good (Ps. xxx, 15). If in 
the lives of the saints you discover that at times they did extraor- 
dinary things, this is due to the fact that God gave them the power 
and granted them special graces. But He does not require such 
things from us. He tells us, that to enter into life eternal it suffices 
to keep the Commandments (Matt. xix, 17). 

What, then, can discourage or hinder you from endeavoring to 
become a saint? Natural frailty, perhaps, or the difficulty in over- 
coming the same? Or, possibly, the lack of assistance? In order to 
fortify our courage. let us again cast a glance at the saints whose 
glory we celebrate. They were subject to the same frailties; they 
had the same infirmities as we. They had the same difficulties, the 
same obstacles to overcome as those with which we are confronted, 
and, if we follow their example in conquering all these difficulties, 
we shall reach the same goal. Let us be as vigilant as they were; 
let us resist evil inclinations, detach ourselves from the vanities of 
this world, and love the things of eternity. If we repent of our 
faults, approach the Holy Sacraments often, and are persevering in 
prayer, we, too, shall overcome every evil inclination, as they did. 
The assistance of God will be given us, if we sincerely ask for it 
and use it, and let us especially on this day implore the intercession 
with God of our brethren who now enjoy eternal happiness, that 
they may come to our assistance in the troubles of this life, may 
defend us against the perils of the world, and may be our guides 
upon the path of virtue, so that after we have imitated them in this 
life we may be found worthy to be their companions in the glorious 
abode which God has provided for those who do His holy will. 
Amen. 
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ALL SOULS’ DAY 


Man’s Last ABODE ON EARTH 
(SKETCH) 


“I know that thou wilt deliver me to death, where a house is appointed for 
every one that liveth” (Job xxx, 23). 


Introduction.—On this day, devoted to the memory of the faith- 
ful departed who are being prepared for admission to the glory of 
heaven, it is befitting for us to give thought to preparation for our 
own death. We shall find it salutary to contemplate our last abode 
on earth—the coffin. 

I. An abode, feared by everybody. A narrow house. No room 
for the things that were so dear to its occupant during life. A silent 
and lonely house. Forsaken by friends. Shared only with the 
worm. A dark house. “Darkness hath covered me” (Ps. liv, 6). 

II, An abode sooner or later occupied by every man. What- 
ever man’s abode during life, luxuriant or lowly, this narrow, 
dark, silent house certain to claim him. “For dust thou art, and 
into dust thou shalt return” (Gen. iii, 19). Go to the cemetery 
and behold there the long rows of graves. Rich or poor, master 
or servant, they are reduced to the same level, awaiting the call 
of the trumpet that will summon their bodies to share the reward 
or punishment of their souls. Exhortation: frequent thought of 
this little house that awaits our coming, a powerful incentive to 
lead a virtuous, God-fearing life. Once we occupy this abode it 
will be too late for us to accomplish aught for our salvation. 

Let us also on this day remember in charity the poor souls in 
purgatory. We ourselves, after death, may be sent to this place of 
pain and purification, and the poor souls, whom our prayers now 
assist, upon admittance to the joy of God will remember what we did 
for them and will intercede for us with God. 








DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


WHY WE SHOULD HONOR THE MOST SACRED 
HEART OF JESUS 


One of the soldiers opened His side with a spear: and immediately there 
came out blood and water. (John xix, 34.) 


Our loving Redeemer permitted it to happen, that after His death 
His tender Heart should be pierced with a spear. The heart is the 
abode of love, and Jesus was not satisfied in giving us His Heart 
by dying for us: He desired that His Heart should be opened to us, 
that we should see the last drop of His Heart’s blood shed for the 
salvation of mankind, so that our hardened hearts might be softened 
and make a return for so much love. 

Dear brethren! we have the loving Heart of Jesus continually 
with us in the Most Blessed Sacrament. Should it not be most 
reasonable and just to show this most Sacred Heart a special 
veneration? Yes, indeed, such veneration is most befitting. In 
order to give this veneration a proper expression, let us give some 
thought to the question, first, why, and, second, how we ought 
especially to venerate the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

I. What are the reasons why we should venerate the Most 
Sacred Heart of Jesus? There are two in particular, namely: first, 
on account of its great sanctity, and second, on account of its great 
love for mankind. 

The Heart of Jesus is the Heart which God the Holy Ghost in a 
miraculous manner formed from the most pure blood of the Virgin 
Mary. It is that Heart which of all others is most pleasing to 
God the Father because it never stirred but to do His adorable 
Will. The Heart of Jesus is, therefore, a heart after the Divine 
Heart of God Himself. What could be more sacred than this Heart 
of Jesus? 

The heart of a prince, the heart of a brave hero, the heart of a 
great saint—they are often preserved and encased in precious metal, 
made a most honored gift to a city or a church, in expression of our 
idea that the heart takes the most active part in every noble 
virtuous action. But what are the hearts of princes, heroes, and 
saints compared to the Heart of Jesus who is the King of kings, 
the Lord of hosts, and the Prince of all saints, the Source, indeed, of 
all sanctity ! 

Because Jesus is so holy and deserving of veneration, we hold the 
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Name of Jesus, the Crib and the Cross of Jesus in highest honor. 
In fact, we honor everything that proceeds from, or refers to, the 
divine Passion of Jesus. Should then the Heart of Jesus not have 
a most special veneration? To honor the Heart of Jesus is honor- 
ing Jesus Himself. Our veneration includes the whole person of 
Jesus, and His Heart is chosen as a special object of devotion 
because it is particularly significant of the person of Jesus. 

To the Heart of Jesus is due, however, not merely the veneration 
which is due to all holy persons and things, but the honor which 
belongs to God alone, namely, adoration. 

Let us consider the Heart of Jesus as the Church permits it to be 
represented in pictures. The Church allows the Heart of Jesus to 
be represented to us in order to recall to our minds the love of 
Jesus, which impelled and moved Him to suffer and die for the 
redemption of the human race, and to institute the Sacrament of 
His Body and Blood in commemoration of His Death. 

The heart is the seat of love. Hence, the divine law enjoins us 
above all things to love the Lord our God with our whole heart 
(Mark xii, 30). Jesus Himself said to His disciples, “Greater 
love than this no man hath, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends” (John xv, 13). And who ever showed a love like Jesus, 
who upon the Cross sacrificed his life and His Blood not only for 
the just, but also for the sinner, and who daily offers himself in the 
sacrifice of the Holy Mass. Whence does this great love of Jesus 
spring? It has its abode in His Most Sacred Heart. His favorite 
disciple, John, at the last supper was allowed to rest upon this 
Heart. His kind Heart made Jesus take the little children to His 
arms, console the weeping mothers, feed the hungry. It was silent 
under blasphemy, mercifully forgave the greatest sinners and im- 
plored His Father’s forgiveness for His murderers. Can there 
be greater love than this? True it is, then, that the most Sacred 
Heart of Jesus is the most loving of all hearts. The Cross, upon 
which He was to die, was cherished during His whole life in His 
Heart. The thorns with which He was crowned, wounded His 
Heart far more than they did His Head. And His side had to be 
pierced in order that, as St. Bernard says, the entrance to his Heart 
might be opened to us, so that we might securely dwell therein, free 
from worldly interest and vexation. 

Now we understand, dear brethren, why the Heart of Jesus is the 
most sacred and most loving Heart. 
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We are convinced, I hope, that to this most sacred and most 
loving Heart belongs an especial veneration and devotion. Let us 
now inquire how and in what manner this most venerable Heart 
may be especially and befittingly venerated. 

II. “For out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh” 
(Matt. xii, 34). Let us apply these words of the Lord to Jesus 
Himself, in order to convince ourselves from His loving words of 
the kindness of His Heart. 

Because the Heart of Jesus was filled with great love He wishes 
us to venerate this Sacred Heart particularly by availing ourselves of 
its mercifulness. He invites us “Come to me, all you that labor, and 
are heavy laden, and I will refresh you.” In these words Jesus de- 
mands that we come to him in every difficulty, in order to seek assist- 
ance from His most loving Heart. “Take up my yoke upon you,” He 
continues, “and learn of me, because I am meek and humble of 
heart ; and you shall find rest to your souls” (Matt. xi, 28). 

' Jesus thus exhorts us to follow after Him and to imitate the 
chief virtues of His Most Sacred Heart, meekness and humility. 

The Heart of Jesus is more solicitous for us and for our welfare 
than a mother’s heart could ever be for her children. 

“Jesus who rising again from the dead, dieth now no more” (Rom. 
vi, 9). He dwells for evermore in Heaven in order to make 
intercession for us (Heb. vii, 25), and upon earth He remains in 
the Most Holy Sacrament so as to be at all times near us, to listen 
to our petitions and to grant us graces in abundance. 

As Jesus is living, so is His Heart, and, consequently, we have 
with us here in the Tabernacle that living Heart which granted 
such wonderful favors in the thirty-three years of His earthly life. 
There is no greater Sanctuary in the whole world than the Most 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, which lives here in our churches, in order to 
love us, to bless us and to come to our assistance. Where could we 
better take refuge in confidence in all necessities than in the Heart 
of Jesus there in the Sacrament. “Come to me, all you that labor, 
and are heavy laden, and I will refresh you.” But the kind Jesus 
adds: “Take up my yoke upon you, and learn of Me, because I am 
meek and humble of Heart, and you shall find rest to your souls.” 

The world in which we live is a vale of tears. It is a world full 
of temptation and it would be vain for one to desire to live in this 
world without vexation. Since the world then gives us no peace 
we should strive for the inner peace, for calmness of soul, the peace 
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that makes us resigned to all trials, and fortifies us with confidence 
in God. 

And where are we to find this peace of heart and soul? We find 
it in the Heart of Jesus. There, according to His own promises, we 
shall find peace, after we have learned of Him to be meek and 
humble. In humility Jesus endured to be blasphemed, in meekness 
He suffered slander. In humility He suffered hunger and thirst, 
torture and the agony of death, in meekness He allowed Himself 
to be scourged, crowned with thorns, and put to an ignominious 
death. Verily, in Jesus we have a perfect example how we may 
preserve our peace of soul in every adversity. If our hearts were 
meek and humble, like the Heart of Jesus, then we should bear with 
a cheerful mind every hardship that confronts us, as a gift from the 
hand of God, who knows what is for our best. 

Let us then fervently honor the Heart of Jesus, a Heart in itself 
the Most Sacred, and the most loving towards us, and venerate it 
by seeking its help in all our wants, with firm confidence, imitating 

at all times its especial virtues of meekness and humility, and we 
. shall find that interior peace, the consolation and the refreshment 
which the Sacred Heart so freely offers to all. Amen. 











FIVE-MINUTE SERMONS 


A Complete Course of Instructions on Christian 
Doctrine 


Adapted from the Italian original of CarpinaL Cosrmo CorsI. 


I. ON MAN’S LAST END 


Greatly mistaken are those who believe and claim that the Chris- 
tian life is made up of nothing but difficulties, denials and sacrifices. 
This impression is proof that they have never really tried to live 
this life. Had they done so they would know that it has more 
delights than difficulties. Charity, for instance, is, according to our 
Divine Lord, the essence of the Divine Commandments. Now what 
is more agreeable to the heart of man than charity and love? Love 
is life and strength, says St. Augustine, and he who loves his work 
feels not hardship, suffers not by fatigue, because he loves his task 
and finds his delight in it. 

Dear brethren, the difficulties encountered in the Christian life 
are due mostly to the fact that the exalted destiny for which God 
has created us, and towards which our every desire and action 
should be directed, is not properly appreciated. 

Many Christians are worldly minded. They love that which is 
vain, prize that which is deceitful, seek that which instead of satis- 
fying the heart, causes but dissatisfaction and discontent. 

God alone is our beginning (Apoc. i, 8), and must be our only 
and our last aim. Without Him we cannot find real peace nor true 
happiness. This truth will to-day form the subject of our contem- 
plation, so that you may be induced in future to direct all your 
thoughts and actions towards this exalted and blissful end for which 
we were all created. 

All created things are imperfect and perishable; hence, incapable 
of ever satisfying the desires of our souls, which are immortal and 
crave imperishable happiness. And thus it is that the infinite Good 
alone, in which all happiness is contained, namely God, can satisfy 
and appease our desires. 

Material pleasures, worldly possessions, cannot give this happiness 
to men. Instead of satisfying the human heart they involve it in 
cares and unrest. Man’s happiness is accomplished only in his union 
with the Supreme Good, which is his ordained last end, and this 
union is achieved by the knowledge and love of God. Therefore 
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King David says that his desire will be satisfied when his gaze shall 
rest upon the glory of the Lord (Ps. xvi, 15). 

If, then, happiness is the last end of man, and if happiness con- 
sists in the knowledge and love of God, it follows that we shall not 
attain this end in the present life, but we can in this life merit hap- 
piness in the future life. This conclusion shows us, at the same time, 
the means of being happy even in this world, in so far as it is pos- 
sible. The happiness which will be completed and perfected in 
Heaven has its inception and origin in this world. The just, who 
now are most intimately united to their Supreme Good—to God— 
and who will reign with Him throughout eternity, entered into this 
union before their death. Hence, sanctifying grace which unites by 
the bonds of love the servants of God with their Divine Master, so 
that God dwells in them and they in Him, is the root of future 
glory (John iv, 6). 

In this way there exists, even in this life, a certain participation 
in the real and eternal happiness. 

The joy and delight which the love of God produces in the hearts 
of the just is so great that in it consists the highest good which man 
can enjoy here on earth, a delight far surpassing all the pleasures 
and possessions of the world. And the more intimately the soul 
unites itself with God, through the sacred bonds of love, the more 
contented and happy it feels. Instead of craving earthly goods it 
despises them. 

Let us understand this properly, dear brethren. We were not 
born to stay in this world forever. The present life is but a short 
pilgrimage. Our true home is Heaven. The Lord did not create 
us for perishable goods, fleeting pleasures, nor the vanities of the 
world. He created us for Himself, and we shall be discon- 
tented and unhappy until we find our rest in Him. Worldly pleas- 
ures and sinful enjoyment are assuredly no preparation for the 
attainment of our last destination, 7. e., eternal happiness ; on the con- 
trary, they bring to us, even in this life, bitter remorse of conscience, 
and in the future life everlasting death. Hence, we should abhor 
sin more than any other evil in the world. Sin is the only obstacle 
to the attainment of our last end; it alone will cause us to lose that 
end. Neither poverty nor lowly position, neither ignorance in the 
ways of the world, nor other worldly disadvantage, can prevent the 
attainment of our last end. Mortal sin alone can rob us of this 
destiny ; for the unrepentant sinner is reserved the sad fate of burn- 
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ing forever in the flames of hell. With what zeal, therefore, and with 
what consolation, should we strive towards our last end and happi- 
ness. For this reason, then, whatever your vocation or occupation, 
make, once for all, the firm resolution to do everything for the 
glory of God. 

At the first moment of your awakening in the morning, and from 
time to time during the day, lift up your heart to God, and offer up 
all you do for His honor and glory. You will find yourself filled 
with the holy love of God, and with God’s grace you will make 
continued progress in virtue. 

Thus you will finally pass from the joys of a truly Christian life 
into the inexpressible delights of heavenly bliss. Amen. 





II. THE DIVINITY OF THE CATHOLIC RELIGION: BY 
ITS FOUNDER AND ITS DOCTRINE 


When the time appointed and announced by the prophets had 
arrived, God fulfilled His promise, and sent the Messias to redeem 
mankind ; the Divine Teacher to lead men back to the knowledge of 
the truth; the Supreme Law Giver in order to found His Religion, 
of which the law of Moses was only a preparation and a type. This 
Messias was Jesus Christ, from all eternity the Son of God, equal to 
the Father, becoming incarnate to redeem mankind. Hence, the Re- 
ligion which He instituted while upon earth, and which we have the 
happiness of professing, must be Divine. To make this clear I shall 
produce proofs for you in this instruction. The knowledge and 
comprehension of these proofs are of the greatest importance; for 
those Christians who do not know them, are, in those days of unbe- 
lief, exposed to the greatest perils in the domain of faith. In proof 
of the Divinity of our Holy Religion we can point to a number of 
miraculous facts which God alone could accomplish. To-day we 
will occupy ourselves with the close consideration of two of these 
proofs, reserving the remainder for our next instruction. 

These two are, first, the saintliness of its Founder; second, the 
sanctity of its doctrines. 

The godliness of the founder of a religion is an essential condi- 
tion, as it demonstrates that the religion itself comes from God. 
Our Religion was brought to this earth by the Divine Lord, Jesus 
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Christ Himself, the perfection of all virtues. This alone would suf- 
fice to prove the Divinity of His Religion. 

Jesus Christ possessed in perfection all virtues, so that even 
if He had not told us Himself that He was the Son of God, we could 
not regard Him as mere man. In His own person He set before us 
the fulness of all virtues in the most perfect degree. What obedience 
to the orders of His Heavenly Father, what zeal for His glory! 
His whole life was devoted to the salvation of mankind. What 
tedious journeys, what hardships, what difficulties did He subject 
Himself to during His public activities as Teacher! He did not wait 
for the sinner to come to Him, He sought him out Himself. 

And what could be compared to the benevolence with which He 
showed kindness to all who turned to Him, even, indeed, to those 
who would not ask His aid, to His enemies even. Who ever turned 
to Him for help without obtaining it? And how great was this love! 
His love for mankind was a holy love; He loved all men, He loved 
them in God and because of God. His love was tender and com- 
‘passionate. We see this in the miracle of the feeding of the multi- 
tude and in the raising of Lazarus, as also in the tears He shed over 
the ill-fated Jerusalem. Particularly did He love the poor, and He 
declared that His Divine Mission applied especially to them. He 
promised special graces and abundant reward to all those who would 
be charitable to the poor. 

As in public life, so was Jesus Christ virtue itself in His private 
life. Although Lord of the Universe, He would be the poorest 
of all men. He who had no need of doing penance was penitential 
in His life. He fasted for forty days, and had no place to lay His 
head. He Himself walked the narrow and rough path upon which 
He has invited us to follow Him. 

The virtue of Humility is not less in evidence in our Divine Lord 
—humility in demeanor, humility in words. He called Himself the 
Son of man. Humility even in His miracles, for He ascribed all 
honor to His Heavenly Father; humility in suffering injustice, hu- 
mility in all the ill-treatment to which He was subjected. 

In order to behold His virtues in their greatest splendor, we must 
contemplate Jesus Christ in the hours of His Passion and death. 
There He demonstrated His magnanimity, His meekness, and the 
burning desire to suffer all torments and even a most cruel death 
for man’s salvation. He was patient as a lamb that is led to 
slaughter. He was silent amidst the mockeries and false accusations 
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with which He was overwhelmed. Oh, what exalted virtues are 
there offered for our admiration. This was the author of our 
Christian Religion! 

You will say that Jesus Christ united in His Person every virtue 
in the most perfect degree because He was God. You are right, and 
you must come to the conclusion that the Religion which He brought 
to this earth must be Divine, because it comes from Him who is God. 

Secondly, the doctrines of this Holy Religion, which Jesus Christ 
Himself brought to us, must excite our admiration by their simplicity 
and sanctity. Though plain enough for the most simple, even the 
best informed may learn and profit by the knowledge of this doc- 
trine. And the exalted, sacred and beneficial information it con- 
tains! It would be impossible for me to exhaust this subject, but the 
little that I shall say on the subject will suffice to prove to you that 
such a Religion could not possibly be the work of man. It is 
holy in what it teaches of God, of our nature, and of our destiny. 
It teaches the existence of one God, the Creator of all things; it 
explains His perfections, His works, our principal obligations to- 
wards Him; it teaches us that man was not created in the present 
state, in which he is subjected to so many evils, but that all these 
evils arose from sin; that man in his mortal body possesses an im- 
mortal soul, and that both were given him in order to know God, to 
love Him and to serve Him; that after this life there is another, in 
which the good and the wicked will be rewarded or punished accord- 
ing to their good or evil deeds; that Heaven will be the reward for 
the virtuous, and hell the punishment of the wicked. 

As the doctrines, so do the mysteries of our Religion prove suffi- 
ciently through their sublimity that they come from God. Man 
never could have invented them, because they surpass human reason. 

The Commandments and prohibitions of our Religion, regulating 
our obligations in regard to ourselves and our neighbors, lead to 
perfect virtue. They promote temperance, sobriety and patience, 
and forbid us to do or desire anything that is not honorable and 
holy ; they direct us to take Jesus Christ for our model in all our 
actions ; they condemn idleness, pride, and impurity, and require us 
to make proper use of our time. What doctrine could be more 
reasonable, holier and better suited to make us virtuous and perfect. 

This holy Religion requires of us a great abhorrence of sin. 
Should we be so unfortunate, however, as to fall into sin, it not only 
allows us to hope for pardon, but even commands us to seek it. What 
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could be more consoling than this precept? It obliges us to make 
speedy return from the dangerous path of sin, so that our souls may 
not be exposed to the danger of destruction. 

In regard to our neighbor, our Religion directs us to regard all 
mankind as our brethren. It bids us to love our neighbor as our- 
selves, enemies not excepted ; it wills that we should love the sinner 
as much as we detest his sins. What a grand doctrine of faith, dear 
brethren! What a beautiful doctrine of morals! How sublime, how 
worthy of God! Let us then admire this Religion that is so holy in 
its doctrine; let us admire it in its work for the sanctification of its 
members. How abundant are the means of salvation that it offers 
us! You see how a serious consideration of the sanctity of the doc- 
trine of our sublime Religion proves that it is Divine. 

If our Religion proceeds from God, on account of the sanctity of 
its Author, as well as of its doctrine, then we owe it a profound 
reverence, stanch adherence, unremitting love and fidelity. But let 
us especially awaken sentiments of thanksgiving towards God, who 
has granted us the great good fortune to be born in His Religion. 
Let us endeavor to persevere faithfully in fulfilling its holy teaching, 
so that at the end of our days we may be mercifully received into 
the glorious realm of its Divine Author. Amen. 





III. THE DIVINITY OF THE CATHOLIC RELIGION: 
BY THE PROPHECIES AND MIRACLES 


Our belief in the truth of our holy Religion is based upon the 
revealed Word of God. If our faith is to be firm and steadfast it 
must be based on the authority of God, else it would not be that 
supernatural virtue which is the foundation of our sanctification. It 
would rather be a purely human act of the mind, incapable of merit- 
ing salvation, because instead of placing our trust in God, who is the 
infallible truth and the source of our happiness, we would be trust- 
ing in our own feeble reason, a reason subjected to delusions and of 
itself incapable of rising to the supernatural and of grasping the 
eternal Mysteries of God. 

This, however, does not prohibit us from satisfying ourselves that 
our Religion, with its sublime Mysteries, does, in very fact, emanate 
from God. Let us contemplate this weighty point so that our sub- 
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mission, as St. Paul says, may be a reasonable service, and that we 
may the better be able to meet the attacks on our sublime Religion 
by ungodly and unbelieving men, who, by seemingly plausible rea- 
sons, seek to deceive the faithful, thus leading them to share in the 
perdition that they prepare for themselves. In this investigation we 
have no desire to venture further than St. Paul advises, and we shall 
refrain from undue pondering upon the great Mysteries of faith 
which Religion teaches, and which are beyond the power of our im- 
perfect minds to comprehend, for in these things our faith must 
include a complete submission to the infallible word of God. 
Hence, it is a question of inquiry into the proofs and the testimony 
which God has put before us, in order that we may appreciate the 
fact that our Religion comes from Him. It would lead us too far if 
we were to give a detailed account of all these proofs. I shall, 
therefore, only mention two of them, in addition to those which I 
explained to you last Sunday: 

1. An important proof of the Divinity of our holy Religion is 
found in the fulfilments of the prophecies which relate to this Re- 
ligion. To foretell future events is a privilege which belongs to 
God alone, before whom the past and the future are known in equal 
degree as the present. We know that the mysteries of the true Re- 
ligion were announced many centuries before they came to pass. 
The Prophet Daniel, in his time, foretold that the Messias would 
come after seventy weeks of years; that is, four hundred and 
ninety years; and Jesus Christ was born precisely at the time thus 
foretold (Dan. ix, 24, 25). 

The Prophets foretold, moreover, that the Messias was to be 
born of a Virgin. He was to be born at Bethlehem in a lowly con- 
dition, and he would be adored by the Wise Men; that He would 
flee into Egypt; that He would perform many miracles; that 
He would be sold for thirty pieces of silver; that at the time of His 
Passion His Apostles would forsake Him; that He would have 
ignominy and disgrace heaped upon Him; that the soldiers would 
divide His garments and cast lots for His coat; that they would 
pierce His hands and His feet; that He would be crucified; that 
He would rise again from the dead; that He would ascend into 
Heaven; that the Jews in punishment for their crime would be 
abandoned by God to their hardness of heart; that they would cease 
to be called the chosen people of God; that the Lord in their 
stead would call the Gentiles to the Kingdom of Heaven; that 
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Jerusalem would be captured and laid waste, the Temple would 
be destroyed, and the Kingdom would perish, and that the surviving 
Jews would be dispersed over the whole earth, and so continue until 
the end of the world, without a king of their own, without Temple, 
altar, sacrifice. 

All these prophecies, and many others which for lack of time I 
cannot mention, were fulfilled to the letter. It is only necessary to 
compare the Old and the New Testament in order to make their 
fulfilment evident. All that which was foretold about the Messias, 
was actually fulfilled in Christ. Jesus Christ Himself referred to 
these proofs in order to put to shame the unbelief of the Jews. 
Search the prophecies, said He, and you will see that they have 
been fulfilled in Me. 

Jesus Christ Himself prophesied many things in proof of His 
Divinity, and of the Divinity of the Religion to found which He 
had come. He foretold His death with the circumstances attending 
it. He foretold Peter’s denial, the betrayal of Judas, that after 
three days He would rise again. He foretold the persecutions 
which His disciples would have to endure, the spreading of the 
Gospel, and the miracles which His Apostles would work. He 
also foretold the fall of Jerusalem. These prophecies were all 
fulfilled to the letter. If such prophetic power can only come 
from God, then we must admit that God revealed these truths to 
the Prophets: that God Himself spoke through their mouths, 
that Christ was God, and that the true Religion must be the one in 
which the things foretold came to pass. 

2. Another powerful proof of the Divinity of our Religion are 
the numberless miracles performed in its favor by Jesus Christ 
Himself, by the Apostles and their successors, miracles so unde- 
niable that even their enemies were compelled to acknowledge them 
as such. Strong evidence, indeed, are these miracles. In vain 
have the ungodly labored with all their strength and malice, and 
still labor, to weaken the strength of these striking proofs. A single 
one of these miracles would suffice to bear witness to the work of 
God, and by its testimony confirm the Religion of Jesus Christ. 

Miracles can only come from God. Satan cannot work miracles. 

As for historical testimony to the miracles of our Lord, it could 
not be more complete nor more irrefutable. They were publicly 
performed, as, for instance, the Raising of Lazarus, the Healing of 
the Man with the Dropsy, of the Man Born Blind, the Multiplication 
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of Loaves, the Resurrection of the Son of the Widow of Nain; 
and many others. 

They have been attested by a large number of witnesses—Jews 
and Gentiles—by the most credible witnesses, even by those 
whose interest it was to deny them. The facts have been 
recorded by contemporary writers and have come down to us. Not 
only in the Gospel, which should be proof sufficient, but also in 
secular writings they find their confirmation. And not only did 
Jesus Christ and His disciples work miracles, but in the bosom of 
the Catholic Church there have been at all times bishops, priests 
and lay persons who performed miracles. In the lives of the saints, 
in the history of the Church, and in other chronicles, we find re- 
corded miracles which have been substantiated beyond all doubt. 

The miracle is a means by which God manifests Himself and His 
truth: for, on the one hand a miracle can only come from God; on 
the other, God cannot work a miracle to establish or confirm an error, 
because in so doing He would pledge His word to a falsehood, 
which is impossible to Divine nature. Hence, it follows that the 
fulfilment of the prophecies, and the confirmation of our Religion 
by visible miracles on the part of God, prove that it is the Divine 
Religion, the only true Religion of God, and hence the only one that 
leads to salvation. For this reason, then, we ought to give it our 
firm and faithful belief and loyalty; we must love and cherish, obey 
it, comply in all our thoughts and actions to its holy teachings, 
and thank God for the grace to be called to this heavenly light, 
asking Him to grant us courage and endurance in the profession 
of this holy faith, living and dying. Amen. 





IV. FAITH 


Our Divine Redeemer at one time reproved His disciples for their 
timidity and faint-heartedness when they, frightened by the waves 
of the sea which threatened to swallow up their small craft, awak- 
ened Him from sleep and besought Him to save them. They gave 
proof of little faith and well deserved censure, because Jesus was 
with them, and wind and waves could do no injury to Him who 
created them, nor to those under His protection. Let it be our 
care to see that we do not deserve the same rebuke. The Lord 
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in His mercy has granted us the gift of being born in the bosom 
of the Catholic Church, where the true faith is alone preserved: 
it would be unpardonable if we did not appreciate this great grace. 
It will avail us little to have been given the true faith of Jesus 
Christ, if finally we should be lost for all eternity. Let us see, there- 
fore, what faith is, and how necessary the virtue of faith is for 
every one of us: let us learn to beware of that presumption which 
would be over-curious, and of that indolence which would be 
indifferent to the knowledge of things divine. Both these faults 
are only too often the cause of Christians losing the faith. 

Amongst the virtues that have God for their object, faith takes 
first place. It is a heavenly gift, a supernatural light, through 
which, inwardly enlightened, we firmly hold as true what the Lord 
has revealed to His holy Church. Without this virtue, it is impos- 
sible for the Christian to please God and to attain salvation. Faith 
is a gift of God, because the Lord invites us to it out of His mercy, 
without any merit of ours. It is called supernatural because it 
elevates us to the knowledge of Mysteries which far surpass our 
natural powers of comprehension. We are given absolute cer- 
tainty of the information received. Based upon the veracity of the 
Most High, who could neither deceive Himself, nor any one else, 
we acquire absolute certainty of the things revealed. It follows 
that we have more certainty in regard to the teachings of our 
faith, than in regard to things which we know either through our 
understanding or through our senses. This teaching of faith we 
receive from God through this Holy Church, which God Himself 
founded as the immovable pillar of truth, and to which He has 
promised His assistance unto the end of the world. 

The Church must, therefore, be infallible in all that she teaches 
and presents for belief, and, as we on our part are obliged to sub- 
ject ourselves to its decrees in all matters of faith and morals, it 
follows that we have every assurance of not falling into error. 
There is only one God and there can be but one faith. It is neces- 
sary that Christians should be thoroughly instructed in their holy 
faith so that they may be able to observe its precepts. Alas, there 
are only too many Christians who, although born in the Catholic 
Church, and given the light of faith, live on in culpable ignorance 
of the things which they ought to know, in order not to be Chris- 
tians only in name, but also in fact. As St. Gregory remarks, 
Divine Providence has concealed from our understanding the under- 
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standing of its Mysteries, so that by submitting our reason to the 
faith, and maintaining as unalterably true every thing that faith 
presents for our belief, we acquire for ourselves rich treasures of 
merits. Were these Mysteries revealed to our reason, our faith 
could not have the merit which it now receives through obedience 
and confidence. 

Since God has willed that some matters should be incomprehen- 
sible to man’s understanding, how foolish are they who attempt to 
penetrate with their feeble intellect the inscrutable depths of the 
Divine Mysteries. 

Faith, my dear Christians, requires profound humility and will- 
ing obedience. He, who in matters of faith consults only his reason, 
shows that he will not submit himself to the word of God. But 
just as faulty as idle speculation is indifference in matters of faith. 

According to the world of our Divine Redeemer Himself, the 
two chief commandments of the faith are: to love God with our 
whole heart, and our neighbor as ourselves. 

As far as the first precept is concerned, our hearts are apt to 
fall victims to the attractions of the world, at the expense of divine 
things. So many Christians find enough time for worldly pleas- 
ures, idle, even sinful, conversation, and seldom think of devoting 
a little part of their time to God in prayer. Like irrational animals, 
they eat, drink, play, rest, but never do anything that would show 
that they are believing Christians. If they do pray occasionally, 
they act like a body without a soul. Their lips move, but their 
hearts are busy with worldly things. Of them, the reproach is true 
that the Lord made to the Israelites through the mouth of the 
Prophet Isaias: “This people glorify Me with their lips, but their 
heart is far from Me.” How seldom do such lukewarm Christians 
receive the Sacraments! How lacking in respect is their demeanor 
in church? They keep not holy the day of the Lord; they will not 
attend sermons and instructions to improve themselves in the 
knowledge of the truths of the faith, and to enable themselves to 
walk with more security in the path of salvation. Do you suppose 
that such coldness in the love of God fulfils the chief command- 
ment of our faith? Surely not. 

In transgressing this greatest of commandments, they also trans- 
gress the other, which enjoins them to love their neighbor. If 
you want proof of the inseparability of these two laws, read the 
lives of the saints and you will find that many of them fasted so 
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as to be able to feed the poor with the food which they denied 
themselves; others, in order to free the prisoners, took the chains 
of slavery upon themselves; they deprived themselves of their gar- 
ments for the good of their neighbor; they gave up their fortunes 
for the support of the poor. But how very different it is in our 
days; what scandals among Christians, what slander, calumny and 
deceit. Heartless Christians look complacently upon their neigh- 
bor’s misfortunes. Few, indeed, there are in these days who restrict 
their expenditures in unnecessary things in order to support the 
needy, in order to contribute to worthy charities. 

Thus we see how faith, unfortunately, no longer prevails with 
many Christians; the faith which they profess is not the faith of 
the Gospel, but the faith of modern worldliness. Faith requires 
that we be instructed in the Divine truths; that we submit our 
reason to them with a willing humility; that we practise them 
actively in our lives. 

In order to be good Catholics, we must firmly believe everything 
that the Lord presents for our belief through His holy Church. 
Those who have the faith and do not act in accordance with its 
precepts will be lost for all eternity; they can have no part in the 
Kingdom of God. May the Lord preserve us all from this great 
misfortune. Amen. 











OUR SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


An Advent Course in Four Sermons 
BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 
I. THE EQUALITY OF GOD’S DEALINGS 
I. His TEMPORAL PROVIDENCE 


“God will not except any man’s person... for he hath made the little and 
the great, and he had equally care of all.”—Wisd. vi, 8. 


I. If there is one thing more than another that strikes one on a 
superficial glance at the world and its providential arrangements, 
it is the great inequalities of all kinds which mark different classes 
of men. Some seem to have all the chances, others none; some have 
every advantage and happiness, without deserving them previously, 
or justifying them by a fitting use of them: others have all the 
misfortunes and privations without having earned them. The 
distance between the extremes is enormous and fulfills terribly 
these words: ‘He that hath, to him shall be given and he shall 
abound: but he that hath not, from him shall be taken away that 
also which he hath” (Matt. xiii, 12). The mysteries of God’s deal- 
ings with men are as impenetrable to us as the mysteries of His 
divine nature. We cannot judge of them until at the last day He 
shall reveal to us the details of His providential plans, the secrets 
of His working in individual souls and human societies, and the par- 
ticular results in the way of retribution hereafter. Unlike the 
mysteries of God’s nature, the facts of His Providence are before 
our eyes and seem to challenge speculation and criticism. If they 
are regarded irreverently and through any other medium than the 
divine light, they become an insoluble problem and a temptation. 
They would seem a satirical refutation of the Christian doctrine as 
to the equality of all mankind in God’s estimation, and in the care 
He accords to them. They would afford seeming grounds to some 
for blaming the justice of God, questioning His wisdom and kindly 
providence over all, mistrusting Him, and rebelling against His 
dispositions. Especially are the arrangements of Providence a trial 
to those who suffer tangibly under them. In grave trouble a man 
thinks that no one’s afflictions are equal to his own. He believes 
them to be less merited and heavier to bear than any others in the 
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whole world. He needs some insight into God’s ways, the virtue 
of resignation, strength of character, and much grace, to be able 
to endure patiently without blasphemy and without murmuring. 
Many try to avenge their injustice, as they consider it, by insulting 
God and religion; they seek comfort in the indulgence of their pas- 
sions or in insensibility ; often in desperation they wrest the mastery 
over their destinies out of the hands of God; they end at once their 
trouble and their life, and present themselves rebelliously and 
unbidden before the dread tribunal of God’s judgment. 

It is the result of a superficial and unreligious view of the facts 
that men overestimate the real inequalities among mankind. When 
we take into consideration all that God has made known to us 
through His revealed word, through the moral and spiritual teach- 
ing of His Church, through the lives of His saints, and through 
history ; when we apply what we know about God’s Providence, His 
designs, and His methods, then we shall find much light cast upon 
the problems of human life; we shall be helped in bearing our own 
troubles, and we shall see that, underlying the superficial inequal- 
ities, there is a vast and deep equality in God’s dealings with men. 
So the surface of the ocean for ever varies: here warm, there icy cold; 
now gleaming like a silver mirror, or as if strewn with diamonds ; 
again black and threatening beneath a gathering storm, and else- 
where gloomy with eternal mists, or studded with dangerous ice- 
bergs; it is beautiful as Paradise, or furious and appealing as hell; 
serving men’s purposes, or mercilessly devouring their treasures and 
their lives. Yet a thousand fathoms below, there is no change of 
night or day, of heat or cold, of calm or storm; the great currents 
move on in unchanging uniformity; they go on with their secular 
geological work, heaping up and leveling, laying down new strata, 
preparing the surface of future continents. Let us consider now 
the underlying uniformity of God’s dealings in the distribution of 
worldly advantages and disadvantages. 

There are as many different inequalities as there are different 
kinds of good things. There are inequalities of wealth and poverty, 
of health and sickness, of education and ignorance. The advantages 
of wealth, or goods of fortune, include, besides riches and position, 
also birth, influence, respect, freedom, leisure, the services of others, 
the possession and use of many things. It is here that the inequal- 
ities between classes are most visible and excite most bitter resent- 
ment. At one extreme are men who live in extraordinary ease and 
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luxury, able to satisfy every desire and secure every pleasure; at 
the other extreme are enormous multitudes who must labor hard to 
gain a mere scanty sufficiency, and who live more or less on the 
brink of destitution. Leaving out of consideration for the moment 
these miserable, disinherited thousands who lead lives of virtual 
slavery in our great cities, who are in a state of chronic starvation, 
with only one step between them and death, we may venture to 
say that between rich and poor, notwithstanding the wide gulf of 
separation, there is less real inequality than many suppose. Error 
on this point arises from considering the goods of fortune as an 
end instead of a means; from considering that they are useful and 
good in themselves, whereas their real value is that they secure 
an ulterior object. That object, from the economical point of view, 
is our satisfaction, enjoyment, happiness in this life: it is, from the 
supernatural point of view, holy living, the glory of God and the 
attainment of heaven. The world values the goods of fortune for 
their economical uses. Yet even in this aspect of the matter, 
those who possess much and those who possess little are very much 
on a level as to personal satisfaction and happiness. Each may 
attain to the same result quite irrespectively of the amount of cash 
he expends on it. Commodities and privileges may, indeed, be raw 
material of a certain enjoyment, but it is a most pernicious error to 
suppose that all enjoyment depends on the power of purchasing 
these things. Happiness depends much more on a man’s own 
qualities than on the external objects of enjoyment. It depends 
more on health than on money, more on the virtues of a well-reg- 
ulated mind than on nerves or digestion. And infidels have recog- 
nized as vividly as Christians, that those important qualities of mind 
are cultivated and developed much more by religion than by material 
possessions or even by mental culture. 

II. (1) Happiness does not increase in proportion with income and 
rise in life. Double a man’s income; he will have double power of 
purchasing commodities, but not a double power of enjoyment. He 
may go on increasing his expenditure on enjoyments indefinitely, 
but he very soon reaches the limits of his power of enjoying. Then 
follows bitter disappointment as he realizes that he cannot profit by 
his exceptional opportunities, that his faculty of using cannot keep 
pace with his power of purchasing, and that he can get no more 
satisfaction from enormous wealth than others get from one-tenth 
or one-thousandth part of his income. It is with him as with 
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children. A poor child with a rag doll may find in it more enjoy- 
ment and may be more happy than a pampered child overwhelmed 
with an abundance of the most expensive toys. If it be the case 
that a man contented with a thousand dollars a year gets as much 
happiness as a man with a million, the lot of these two men is really 
equal. The fact that one can purchase a thousand times more com- 
modities than the other is a merely accidental difference not affect- 
ing the result: in actual enjoyment he can purchase no more than 
the poor man. Again, if a workingman gets as much pleasure 
from a game of ball on the village green as the lord of the manor 
does from going the round of his stables, his gardens and preserves, 
he has no cause, for that afternoon at least, to complain of the in- 
equality of fortune. Or again, say that you are supplying food to 
a robust and hungry man and to a delicate invalid. To the invalid 
you give but a small fraction of what you give to the other; but he 
has no ground for complaint; you have treated them alike by giving 
to each enough for his wants; there is equality under a superficial 
inequality. God’s dealings are the same towards all; under a great 
variety of external circumstances He gives to each the opportunity 
of leading a good and sufficiently happy life, and of saving his soul. 
So far as men fail to secure such happiness as God has prepared for 
them, it is due to their sins or the sins of others, to the neglect of 
God’s natural laws, and not to God. 

(2) Granting, however, that some men receive greater actual 
enjoyment from life than others, still the positive inequality is no 
ground for envy. The mere fact of not possessing something that 
another has is not a grievance; it is not a privation of anything due 
toone. The supply here corresponds to the demand. Men’s charac- 
ters and requirements accommodate themselves to their circum- 
stances. Brought up in one condition of life, they would generally 
be less comfortable in any other. It has been well said that although 
no one is more pitiable than a king who has lost his throne, no man 
is to be pitied for not being a king (Pascal). It is no loss to any 
man that he is without a thing which he has not known; there is no. 
real inequality in one man possessing what another does not know 
or require. 

(3) Those who seem to enjoy life most are certainly those who 
possess the least: they are free from cares, which are the great 
obstacle.to happiness. Simple races are content with very few of 
the advantages of life; they are without the wants that harass more 
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cultivated men, and it is no privation to them that they cannot 
gratify such wants. Who can have a higher enjoyment of mere life, 
with fewer drawbacks than the savage without city or house, 
property in land, clothing, books, bank account, education, science or 
law? It is not a high state nor desirable: but he has no cause to 
complain of the lot assigned to him. He has freedom, sunshine, air, 
food, repose; he is light-hearted and mirthful, he is far and away 
better off in material enjoyment than many millions of civilized men, 
educated, holding possessions, conscious of great powers, having a 
position to maintain, and subject to all the pains and anxieties, 
doubts and diseases of the modern world. 

(4) There is another thing to be borne in mind by those who suffer 
at seeing superior advantages denied to themselves and granted to 
others, viz., that every advantage has its corresponding drawback, 
and every privation its corresponding compensation. (a) Riches 
bring trouble and cares unknown to the poor. The poor man has 
less anxiety about his uncertain future than the man of wealth has 
about administering and preserving his property. He who has 
much to enjoy has much to lose, and needs to guard against many 
dangers. Many a rich man has found himself a servant, a slave to 
his own property, and has got no more from it than a servant’s 
wages, board and lodging. (b) A distinguished position is a 
pedestal on which a man is exposed to the envy, the criticism, the 
hatred, the intrigues of ill-disposed men. That mere fact draws 
attention to his faults and makes excuse unavailing. Many would 
gladly exchange a position of dignity for the freedom and tran- 
quillity of an obscure life. (c) Success and the gratification of men’s 
desires increase their appetite. The more they have, the more they 
want. Desires consume their souls. Having attained their goal 
they find there is something beyond which they must strive for. 
Never can their souls be filled and satisfied with worldly things. 
(d) As temporal advantages increase, so do temptations and oppor- 
tunities of sin, and so the sources of unhappiness. Pride, ambition, 
jealousy, resentment, the whole cohort of vices find a wide door 
open to them, they enter in, and all peace vanishes. So in the Book 
of Esther we read that a man having great riches and a multitude of 
children, and great glory above all the king’s servants and princes, 
reckoned it all as nothing on account of his hatred to Mardochai the 
Jew. (e) God’s greater gifts bring with them a heavy respon- 
sibility. They increase our power of glorifying God and doing 
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good in the world; there is a stringent obligation to use all our talents 
to good advantage ; the indulgence of selfishness or apathy becomes 
a serious matter in one who has power from God to do some great 
work, and he prepares for himself a rigorous judgment and a 
terrible punishment. Dives is in hell, according to the parable, not 
for any recorded wickedness, but for the mere possession—the 
unfruitful possession—of his wealth. 

(5) These points suggest the compensations which restore the 
balance of equality in favor of those who seem less blessed by God. 
In nature there is compensation for every privation. The blind man 
often feels that he has gained more than he has lost, through the 
increased delicacy of his other senses and their susceptibility to 
pleasure. A party of deaf and dumb persons show much more 
brightness among themselves and sense of enjoyment than as many 
ordinary people. Cripples without arms have been trained to use 
their feet as freely as hands, and to execute intricate works of paint- 
ing and etching. In the lower orders of creation, the devices are 
most wonderful and beautiful by which an animal, deprived of 
ordinary powers of defense or escape, is able to elude its enemies. 
So the chameleon, weak, unarmed, and slow to move is saved from 
extermination by its power of changing its color to that of the 
object on which it rests. These analogies, with the knowledge of 
God’s goodness to His highest creatures, and the equal estimation in 
which He holds every human soul, should suffice to convince 
us that a similar Providence watches over us, and makes good to 
us in other ways any deficiencies that we may suffer. The default 
of earthly goods is made up to us by other openings for happiness, 
or at any rate by greater spiritual advantages. 

(6) Very much of what has been said hitherto applies as much to 
intellectual as to material advantages. There are vast differences 
among men in point of natural endowments and cultivation. The 
educated man finds new and broader spheres of life open to him; 
he has powers and enjoyments which the uncultivated cannot con- 
ceive. These blessings are far greater than any which wealth alone 
can give. There is less need to enter on a close consideration of the 
inequalities hence arising, because they are less visibly marked and 
excite less discontent and envy. Those who are deficient in these 
gifts have but little desire for them and even despise them, so little 
is happiness dependent on them. The essential happiness of men, 
their knowledge of God and their salvation does not depend on the 
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varying accidents of life, such as birth, position in the world, nor 
even on such things as talent and education. The distribution of 
these things is unequal. But in those things which are of essential 
importance there is again real equality underneath the surface. 
Further, there are drawbacks even to great mental endowments. 
Impaired nerves and health, mental diseases, melancholy, ennui, 
uncertainty, doubt, increased responsibility before God without 
increased moral strength to meet it, these tend to make the balance 
of equality hang more level than might at first sight appear. 

III. But now we must pass to those other numerous cases where 
it cannot be said that the character of enjoyment has merely taken 
a different form, but where there is no visible compensation ; where 
men lead lives of weary toil, suffering, privation, pain, disease, with 
no gleam of sunshine on their dark fate. How can these think that 
God has placed them on equal terms with other men? First, it may 
be answered that the evils of this state of misery are not God’s 
creation or distribution. God has provided materially for the well- 
being of all His creatures, and His moral and spiritual laws are 
sufficient to regulate the proper distribution and enjoyment of the 
provision He has made. Every perturbation of that good order 
arises from men’s own sins, or those of their progenitors, or of 
their nation. God could not prevent sin without reducing men to 
the condition of the brutes. To prevent them abusing their liberty 
would be to destroy liberty, and with it all merit and reward; to 
stem the evil consequences of sin would be to suspend forever the 
laws of cause and effect. And, further, those consequences could 
not be confined to the guilty person unless all human society and 
mutual dependence were to cease and every man live in absolute 
solitude. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that there are many lives below 
the average of happiness, and that there is no visible compensation, 
and that this is in no sense due to their own sins. In view of 
these facts it may be answered, secondly, that there are religious 
considerations and compensations which make their suffering a 
special favor and privilege. (1) -It may be that they are 
chosen to serve God in the capacity of victims for the sins of the 
world. This is a distinct vocation in the Kingdom of God on 
earth, a function as necessary as prayer and labor. Nothing can 
be more glorious than to be selected to join the triumph and army 
of martyrs—of those who witness by suffering—at the head of 
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whom is the Blessed Mother of Sorrows, after our Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself. It may be a function from which most would 
shrink, and it is one that can be fulfilled by those whom God calls 
to it, and it is a duty to accept it with resignation if not with 
delight. (2) All have sins to expiate by suffering. Their sins have 
helped to increase the flood of evils in the world and do injury to 
others; there is no injustice in requiring them to do their share in 
bearing the consequences of the general sinfulness of the rest of 
the world. Even though their share of suffering be larger than 
the average, yet it is less than they have themselves deserved, and 
it may save them from the severer penalties of the future life. (3) 
Tribulation of any kind is a mental and a spiritual discipline. It 
helps the character to gain its complete development much more 
effectually than serving God in peace and comfort. Even while 
men complain of the rigors of God’s Providence towards many, 
their general sense justifies His ways. Nothing moves them to 
respectful awe, to tenderness, to enthusiasm, like the sight of mis- 
fortune and sorrow. They recognize that adversity is necessary 
to bring out the highest human virtues and show forth all the 
grandeur that a man has in him. (4) There is always comfort to 
be found in God. Sufferings cast men upon Him and detach them 
from the world; and this the more, as their necessities are more 
extreme. God, then, “will not suffer you to be tempted above 
that which you are able,” He will lighten the burthen or increase the 
strength, “and will make also with temptation issue that you may 
be able to bear it” (I Cor. x, 10). If there is one thing more than 
another to be learned from the lives of the saints, it is how God 
helps men to bear their burdens, how their endurance can rise to 
the height of the most intolerable sufferings, and how he rewards 
with tranquillity and happiness, even in the midst of their agony, 
those who suffer with resignation and rely on His support. It is 
rather the effort to escape from God’s will and to kick against the 
good that makes suffering unendurable and creates real inequality 
in men’s lots, the inequalities which they feel and resent. (5) Above 
all there is compensation in the next world for afflictions here. 
“The sufferings of this time are not worthy to be compared to the 
glory to come” (Rom. viii, 18). God’s Providence will be justified, 
all inequalities will be redressed, and those who enjoy the reward 
will not regret the price it has cost them. 

But, it will be urged, this answer to the great problem appeals only 
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to a section of mankind, to the fervent Christian; to millions of 
miserable beings it is no explanation and no comfort. That is so. 
God’s revelation alone can cast light on the problems in God’s crea- 
tion. For those who reject Religion there are inexplicable inequal- 
ities among men, there is a predominance of suffering over the joys 
of life, and there is no compensation and no explanation. They 
have revolted against the burden and the yoke, the submission and 
the self-humiliation of religion, and at the same time they have 
necessarily lost the light which explains, and the hope which allevi- 
ates, the difficulties of life. Religion is really the only comfort, the 
only strength which mankind have when sorely tried. Religion 
alone can reduce the apparent irregularities, reconcile men to them, 
and keep them from violent and unjust attempts to redress them. 
Nothing else can take its place. The increase of wealth and the 
spread of science only intensify evils in the absence of religion. 
Those who have emancipated human affairs from the control of 
Christianity and given full independence to every immoral impulse, 
have introduced inequalities among men which God has not made, 
which threaten dire calamities on human society, and which can 
only be remedied by Christian faith and Christian charity as taught 
by the Catholic Church. 

















AN EXPOSITION AND DEFENSE OF CATHOLIC 
TEACHING 


IV. Fifty-two Sermons on the Liturgy of the Church* 





I. CEREMONIES: WHY? 
BY THE REV. JOHN H. STAPLETON 


“They shall enter into my sanctuary, and they shall come near to my 
table to minister unto me, and to keep my ceremonies.”—Ezech. xliv, 16. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Ceremonies are not useless symbols; they are a language; 
have a meaning. Sympathy and understanding necessary to read them 
aright. Repudiation of the charge of formalism. 

Il. St. John expressed his vision in terms of ceremonies. Scripture 
safely sanctions the use of ceremonies. 

I The reasonableness of ceremonies shown: (1) By contrast with 
Calvinism; (2) action of Moses; (3) of Solomon. 

IV. The nature of soul demands external worship or use of cere- 
monies. 

. Supreme Majesty of God demands external as well as internal 
worship. 

VI. Necessary again by reason of the Grandeur of God, the dignity 
of Sacrifice and Sacraments. Wisdom of the Church confirmed by her 
use of ceremonies. 


I, Ceremonies in the Catholic Church, while being forms of 
beauty and an artistic embellishment of worship, are intended and 
employed as a method of expression, a language. They speak to 
God and to the believer, not alone by words, as does the orator ; nor 
by varied sounds, as does the musician; nor by colors, as does the 
painter; nor by graceful movements, as does the actor; but by all 
these together, and many others. They, therefore, have a meaning; 
they speak the language which is plain, clear, natural, whose sig- 
nificance is obvious to any one who takes the pains to understand. 

To appreciate the value of a language or mode of expression, one 
must have understanding and sympathy. And it is because the one 
or the other is wanting that men frequently see in Catholic rites 
and observances only meaningless, silly and superstitious nonsense. 
In the revolt against the religion of authority in the sixteenth 
century, form of worship went the way of dogmatic teaching and 
the sacramental means of grace; and this result was as natural as 


*A schedule of this course may be had by application to the publisher. The 
first three parts of this series, on the Creed, the Commandments and the 
Means of Grace, respectively, appeared in previous volumes. 
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that when the root of the tree is destroyed, the beauty of its foliage 
and blossoms should fall away and perish. All ceremonial is the 
poetic manifestation of holy thoughts and sentiments which are 
inspired by the revealed truths of religion and warmed into fervor 
by God’s sacramental grace. He who has not those divine truths 
and those means of divine grace cannot have those feelings; and 
the expression of that which does not exist for him cannot but be 
meaningless ; ceremonies will be for him empty forms, and he will 
charge us with formalism. 

But formalism, that is, the use of the forms, without the sub- 
stance of religion, is mere idle show and is not religion agreeable to 
the God who is pleased with no homage that is not interior and 
spiritual. Our worship is principally internal, but not wholly. It 
does not consist in rites, but it does not exclude them. And the 
reasons which we give for not excluding them are of more value 
than those put forth to prove that we should. 

II. The blessed Apostle and Evangelist was given to behold 
what no human eye ever saw, namely, a perfect worship of the 
Deity. He was vouchsafed a vision of the throne of the Most High 
before whom the whole heavenly court bowed down and adored and 
offered the homage of their dependence. He could not describe, as 
he saw it, what no human language could express, this perfect 
celestial worship. Yet the spirit of God urged him to write and tell 
men what he had seen. “Ah, ah, ah, Lord God, I cannot speak!” 
he must have exclaimed with the prophet. “Men are not angels; 
they cannot adore as do the pure spirits, nor can they understand 
what manner of reverence the dignity of God justly demands and 
receives from those who minister before Him in the clouds of 
heaven.” But the vision had to be told. And then the inspired seer 
recalled how every created thing should be employed in praising and 
exalting “Him above all forever”; “sun and moon, bless the Lord; 
stars of heaven, lightnings and clouds, mountains and hills, ye works 
of the Lord, bless Him.” 

Now, the nearest approach St. John could make to describing the 
perfect worship of the holy spirits in language intelligible to men, 
was the use of symbol and ceremony, by bringing under contribution 
created things, lending them voice and tongue and making them 
speak in their grand and beautiful fashion. And the nearest 
approach men could make to imitating the perfection of heavenly 
worship was thereby shown to be this same use of symbolic ex- 
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pression, beautiful beyond words, simple and striking in its signif- 
icance, lofty, gorgeous, majestic in the rich, round fulness of its 
imagery. 

And thus he described the function for the edification and in- 
struction of men. There was the rainbow “in sight like an emerald” ; 
the seats and the ancients sitting thereon; white garments, fine 
linens “which are the justifications of the saints”; they sit, they 
arise, they adore, they prostrate themselves, they cast themselves 
on their faces. There is a going forward and backward. There are 
crowns of gold on their heads, diadems and harps and golden 
girdles, and palms in their hands. There are lightnings and voices 
and thunders. Here, seven lamps “which are the seven spirits of 
God”; there, golden vials “full of odors which are the prayers of 
the saints.” “They have golden censers in their hands and the 
smoke of the incense of the prayers of the saints ascended up before 
the throne.” 

There is more, much more; the sacred writer seems almost to 
exhaust the store of type and figures to express the inexpressible. 
And here may be found one reason why ceremonial worship has its 
place in the Catholic Church. The same God thrones in our sanctu- 
ary, and at His table we sit, and we minister unto Him, and we are 
bidden to “keep His ceremonies.” The adoration of the hosts of 
heaven, such as St. John portrays as adequately as it is possible 
with human means, serves as a model to God’s Church in her efforts 
to honor the infinite majesty of the Creator in a manner as worthy 
as human means allow. “God endowed all nature,” she says, “with 
a certain gift of tongues. Let then all things speak, each in its 
native way.” 

“Let hands and feet and eyes and voice bespeak the attitude of 
the soul in its reverence and adoration. Let music sing the praises 
of God; let light beam forth His purity, color His beauty; let 
prayers ascend with the fragrant clouds of incense; let pomp and 
magnificence proclaim the infinite power and majesty of the Father. 
If it becomes the soul to grieve and mourn and sorrow, let dirge and 
darkness and the sombre hues of death assist the faltering lips and 
tongue to speak out its deep-felt emotions. If the memory of 
glorious events, or present happiness, bids us rejoice, let the bells 
ring out; put on the white of gladness, set free the impatient notes 
of melody while the dancing lights consume themselves as a sacrifice 
of joyful thanksgiving.” 
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Thus do ceremonies, as they are intended, embellish and adorn 
the worship of God, forms of beauty and methods of expressing 
religious ideas, which, though falling short of what is due to the 
Creator, as all our efforts must, indicate however that the whole 
man, with all that he is and has, bows before Him and offers Him 
an honest tribute and gives forth his best to approximate as closely 
as possible to a perfect and worthy worship which is due to the 
Maker of all things. 

III. How reasonable is all this! And how strange that reason- 
able men should desire a religion stripped of natural expression and 
adornment and think such a religion more excellent than the inter- 
pretation St. John gives us of the only true worship! The most 
perfect antithesis of Catholic ceremonial worship is found in that 
unlovable and loveless inheritance of Calvin, called Puritanism, 
that bare, forbidding, ugly thing, almost inhuman in its nakedness, 
unchristian in its severity and coldness. Calvinistic Puritanism, 
which purported to be a movement back to the simplicity of Christ, 
went beyond and proved to be a movement back to the gloom of 
Judaism. Yet it is remarkable that these self-styled reformers, who 
seem to have taken over bodily the religion of the Old Testament, 
failed to read and understand on those very pages what is one of its 
most conspicuous lessons, namely, the divine approval of the use 
of rites and ceremonies. Nor is this a vague, general approbation 
which merely tolerates the use of symbolic expression, but sanction 
and command which extend to details themselves. There was mag- 
nificence in Judaism, albeit a gloomy one; Calvinism took all the 
gloom with none of the majesty. And the gloom is all the more 
intolerable since the sun of the divine Christ rose over the world. 

“They shall enter into my sanctuary,” says Ezechiel, “and they 
shall come near to my table, to minister unto me, and to keep my 
' ceremonies.” Moses legislated at the command of God and under 
His divine inspiration for the chosen people. “And the Lord spoke 
to Moses, saying: ‘speak to the children of Israel.’” Then follows 
the letter of the Law. It fills pages and pages of the Pentateuch; 
it deals with rites and ceremonies; it gives description after descrip- 
tion of detailed observances, the use of holy vestments, offerings, 
the manner of celebrating feasts and fasts, attitudes and processions, 
the use of oil and water and light and incense. There never was a 
religion that laid such stress on outward form and sought by such 
various means to exteriorize religious thought and feeling for the 
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greater glory of God. It was the religion of the Tabernacle. It 
was after the model of the vision of St. John. And God ordained it. 

And the glory of Solomon’s temple! Where was ever such 
splendor of ceremonial, such magnificence of rites and symbol dis- 
played? The wealth of an empire was laid at the feet of the 
Almighty, lavished in seeming reckless profusion to carry out the 
rubrics of the Mosaic legislation and thus embellish the divine 
services. Now, Solomon, before his turning to strange gods, was 
certainly a “true adorer,” who adored “in spirit and in truth,” and 
his worship was certainly acceptable to Jehovah, just as the rubrics 
which he followed were written by Moses at the command of 
Jehovah. 

The ceremonial worship of the Old Dispensation was, of course, 
abolished when Christ inaugurated the new reign of grace, but not 
all ceremonies and rites were thereby abolished. The principle of 
religious forms was not affected. In itself it was good, since God 
had sanctioned it; and could become evil only by the accident of 
abuse. Not all external worship was condemned, but only such as 
was vain and superstitious, only such as was not accompanied by, 
and was not the expression of, and was made the substitute for, 
“adoration in spirit,” the internal worship of the soul. 

The prophets spoke to the false worshipers just as Christ spoke 
to the Pharisees, for the same purpose and end. He rebuked them 
for observing outward signs, the while “passing over judgment and 
the love of God.” But far from condemning in themselves the 
ceremonies, He says expressly: ‘Now these things (the interior 
worship) you ought to have done and not leave those (the outward 
signs) undone.” Therefore, it is not ceremonies as such that are 
reproved by prophet or by the God of prophets, but solely those 
meaningless and empty observances which seek to veil the hypocrisy 
of unworthy worshipers. On the contrary, “adoration in spirit” 
is not enough, since the true adorer ought “not to leave undone” the 
expression of his religious belief and fervor, for thus is to adore 
in truth—truth being the faithful expression of what the mind con- 
ceives. 

IV. And it is plain that the soul tends naturally to manifest its 
genuine religious convictions and sentiments; true affections crave 
for expression. How rare is the man that can keep concealed the 
passions that hold sway within him? Can pity be called sincere that 
never betrays itself by sign or deed? Has parent, child or lover 
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ever failed to give outward token of endearment and devotion? In 
fact, are not these displays the very proof of genuineness and truth, 
on the principle that actions speak louder than words? And the 
more eloquent, forcible and ample are these manifestations, the 
more apt is one to be impressed with their honesty. 

The fact that all nations offered external worship by ceremonial 
practices, sacrificial rites and religious observances, that the Jewish 
religion in this respect was a counterpart of the efforts of the neigh- 
boring peoples to honor God, serves to illustrate the point, even 
without the occurrence of similar phenomena among us in human 
affairs. Take our national holiday, for instance, when patriotism 
is proclaimed under the most elaborate forms. Why? Because it is 
natural. When membership into a society is conferred on an indi- 
vidual, why is solemnity added to the event by mystic signs, rites 
and ceremonies? These latter might be dispensed with; and they 
would be, if human nature were different from what it is. We have 
our inauguration celebrations, conducted with no less pomp and mag- 
nificence that the most elaborate religious services. And no people 
ever honored its magistrates without giving visible testimony, by 
something more than words, of its consideration and respect. 

Why, then, should I be expected to adore inwardly the God who 
made me and upon whom I depend, and not pay to Him an out- 
ward tribute of homage and dependence? How can I help betraying 
by action as well as by word the feelings of subjection and awe and 
adoration which seize me in His divine presence? If the heavens, 
if all nature, if all created things, proclaim in their own way the 
glory of God, why should not my soul, in its own human and im- 
perfect, but in its naturally expressive, way proclaim the power and 
goodness of Him who created it? I do not keep my wants to myself, 
although God sees into my soul and knows of what things I stand 
in need; but I pray out and tell my wants in words. And it is 
equally in keeping with my nature, even though my hidden thoughts 
and feelings are open to the All-seeing One, to give them tongue, 
as men are wont to do, and to publish them in forms of beauty and 
expression. 

True, false zeal has led peoples astray in honoring God; deceit 
and hypocrisy have used these means to hide their nakedness. Cruel 
rites have been adopted, and superstition has found this a rich soil 
on which to thrive. But the very abuse has proved the use, and the 
accumulated vagaries and errors of the world and the ages have 
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but served to establish more firmly the principle that sincerity has 
ever made man give forth in various manners the expression of his 
inner sentiments ; what is within, must come out. 

V. The majesty of the Supreme Being whom we honor by 
religion explains, the divine sanction recorded in Holy Writ justi- 
fies, the natuial propensity of man for figurative and symbolical 
utterance necessitates, the use of ceremonial worship. But it would 
also seem a duty of justice that the service of the Maker should 
take such forms of expression as the ritual prescribes. We must 
adore God in spirit, well and good; this is fundamental and essential. 

But “the true adorer”’ must likewise adore Him in truth. Now 
true religion consists in giving to God not merely what is due to 
Him, but al] that is due to Him. He who keeps back a part of the 
homage that belongs rightfully to Him is a cheat, a deceiver, a 
false adorer. And what is the whole homage that man owes to his 
Creator? It is the homage of all that he has and is. And what is 
man? He is a body and a soul. He is made up of both. Neither 
one or the other is man, but something very different from man. 
He is not a spirit, but a human. It is then the whole man—the 
human composite, not the soul alone, nor the body alone, but both 
and each—that owes homage to the divine Maker, that should 
worship Him. Not until he so adores can he be said to render to 
God all that is His due and be accounted a “true adorer.” 

With my body, then, I ought to bow and genuflect and make 
prostration in the divine presence, for my body owes Him reverence. 
If I walk to and fro and march in procession, my feet pay Him 
tribute. My hands by gestures, my voice by sounds, express de- 
votion. I strike my breast in contrition. I give my substance that 
gold and precious ornaments may adorn the sanctuary. In a word, 
I employ my body, my flesh and bones, as an instrument to honor 
the God who created me, I make my physical being serve Him and 
speak by that service the affections and devotions of my soul. The 
way of the body is not the way of the soul, but the former has its 
way; it has a language, eloquence, grace; it has a force, majesty 
and subtlety of expression, which the soul uses to manifest itself, 
such as no words or sounds can command. And is it not just that 
these powers should be employed in the service of God? And if 
they are denied Him, is not this a withholding from Him something 
that is rightfully His? And he who does this, can he have a just 
claim to be called a “true adorer”? Men profane God by practises 
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that are evil; men then should honor Him by holy practises. The 
flesh sins against Him, and the flesh should glorify Him. It is fit 
and proper that instruments of evil should be brought to undo the 
evil which they have wrought, and that where malice abounded, 
piety and devotion should superabound in compensation. Thus did 
holy David, the true adorer, act, when he danced before the Ark. 
“My heart and my flesh,” said he, “have rejoiced in the living God.” 
“All my bones shall say: ‘Lord, who is like to Thee!’ ” 

VI. Finally, ceremonies are intended by the Church to impress 
the faithful with a deep sense of the grandeur of God, of the dignity 
of her Sacrifice and Sacraments, and thus prepare them to reap more 
abundantly the fruits contained therein; to inculcate mysterious 
truths and imprint their lesson vividly and indelibly on the minds of 
her children; and to preserve the memory of the things of the 
invisible world. 

Solemnity is the safeguard of respect; familiarity breeds con- 
tempt. Strip human laws and authority of all majesty, and you open 
the door to irreverence and abuse. Even for God men will lose their 
wonted awe and His greatness will diminish in their minds, if the 
visible expression of their beliefi—ceremonies—does not hedge 
around the idea of His infinite perfections with symbols.and forms 
of lofty significance. The inherent weakness of human nature to 
bring all things down to its own level needs to be sustained, and 
the pomp of ceremonial worship is calculated to effect this. 

Religion thus presented is a book with large, clear type, easy to 
read; it is a picture, simple in outline, rich in coloring, requiring 
no interpreter to explain its meaning; it is a song full of the 
melodies of innocent childhood, which linger in the memory; it is a 
drama true to nature and to art, appealing to the noblest and deepest 
feelings of the human heart, uplifting the soul, quickening the 
faculties and imparting a healthy spiritual atmosphere that is favor- 
able to health and growth. 

It ought to be remembered that the bulk of mankind are as 
children in most branches of learning, especially so in matters of 
religious knowledge. God supplies us with the grace of faith. But 
religion deals with mysterious truths and an invisible world and 
moral precepts which are hard of acceptance; and faith, which is.a 
knowledge of these, is very apt to weaken, to fade away, to become 
cold, vague, superficial, if assistance is not brought through the 
senses which are the human channels of knowledge. There is as 
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much sentiment and emotion in the average man as reason; he is 
no less a creature of heart than of mind. He cannot easily under- 
stand speculative truths, he cannot follow deep and intricate reason- 
ings. His mind is weak, his imagination flighty, his affections easily 
go astray. He is inconsistent, especially where invisible things are 
concerned. If, then, you limit the worship of the Divinity to what 
is purely interior, you leave the soul to itself, deprive it of legitimate 
means of learning and improvement, and condemn it to sterile in- 
action, stagnation and death. The religious nature of man is 
starved if it cannot feed on bright, happy and lovely conceptions of 
God. It is delighted and assisted by appeals of attractive and 
suggestive ritual. 

Some souls, perhaps, do not require such food as ceremonies 
furnish ; but these are helps even to the most learned, who, with all 
their learning, remain very much human. Whereas the majority of 
men are not deeply versed, have not the time to study religion from 
books, and would not understand if they did. It is likewise idle to 
say that such religion as addresses itself to the imagination is un- 
worthy. Ceremonies do certainly address themselves to the imagi- 
nation, but ceremonies are not religion, and by themselves alone 
would be nothing but mockery. They are to man’s belief and purity 
of heart what the Beautiful is to the True and the Good, their 
expression, their flowering and blossom. They are the poetry of his 
faith, springing up from the exuberance of true religious feeling. 
And the Church uses them because she is bound to speak to man’s 
heart as well as to his intellect, to his memory and imagination. His 
feelings cannot be overlooked, nor his emotional nature ignored, by 
a skilful teacher. She addresses herself to every sense in man, and 
thus, seizing the whole man, seeks to bring him whole and entire to 
God for whom he was created. 

Age—the Church is a very old mother—has its advantages and 
disadvantages. It leaves behind a record in which men may pick 
flaws; and the longer the years, the longer the history to supply 
with material the zeal of unfriendly criticism. The Catholic Church 
has had to bear with foolish and superstitious children as well as 
with wicked ones; and her approval and use of ceremonial worship 
has not been, in some instances, without furnishing at least a pre- 
text for its abuse, here and there, to the shallow minds of pious 


visionaries. This is the human side; let our enemies make the 
most of it. 
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But she is also a very wise mother. “She is,” as Cardinal Gibbons 
says, “enriched with the accumulated experience of centuries. She 
has studied human nature. She knows what is in man. She takes 
hold of him as God made him. She understands how to arouse 
religion in him.” With her ceremonial worship she speaks to him 
with a thousand tongues, sways every faculty of his soul, penetrates 
every fiber of his heart with the sweet influence of religion. She 
suffers him not to be ignorant of or to forget his God and his duty. 
And she succeeds because she makes a true and legitimate appeal 
to affections and emotions which are natural to all people and by 
which men are naturally taught and guided. 
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II. RELIGION AND ART 
BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“Thy renown went forth among the nations for thy beauty: for thou wast 
perfect through my beauty which I had put upon thee, saith the Lord God.” 
—Ezech. xvi, 14. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Religion tends to develop all that is in man. Hence, its 
relation to the beautiful. 

II. One of our many desires is for the beautiful—from this arises 
all art. Religion guides and directs this desire. 

III. The Church is beautiful in her mysteries, doctrines, ceremonies, 
and in the effect on the lives of her children. The evil effect of the 
Reformation. 

IV. The history of art is inseparably connected with the history of 
the Church. 

V. The decay of religion means the decay of the sense of beauty. 
This point strongly confirmed by history. 

A soul in the state of grace the greatest of things of beauty. 


I. The first object of religion is to bring us into communica- 
tion with God and to save our souls: but its influence extends farther 
and lower than this object, and it affects the whole man in all his 
relations. Religion brings us into union with God; and God is not 
only the perfection of our spiritual life, but your intellect, will, 
imagination, and your whole natural life. We must not think that 
God is the object of worship only; He is the object of all our 
faculties and senses: they must all look to Him and serve Him. 

God is not only Truth and Law, the rule of our belief and moral 
action, He is also perfect Beauty. This is one of His divine per- 
fections. God’s Beauty will be one of the delights of the blessed in 
heaven. They will be filled with it as with His Truth and Goodness, 
through these faculties whose object is beauty. Beauty is also a 
mark of God’s works. Each one, even of His lowest material works, 
is an object of delight for its beauty to any who cares to study it. 
“His ways are beautiful ways” (Prov. iii, 17). 

The Beautiful is one of the great sources of delight to mankind. 
It is something intangible and indescribable inhering in things; it is 
something which is different from their material composition. We 
cannot analyze it. It is a certain harmony and proportion, variety 
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and unity, which fills us with delight as we contemplate it. Whether 
we consider a melody, or a series of sounds, a mountain chain, or a 
problem in mathematics, a poem, a thunderstorm, an invention, there 
is a something which is the same in all, which appeals to our sense 
of beauty and gives us exquisite pleasure. It is some gleam of 
divine beauty reflected in the creature. 

It might be thought that Religion has no concern with the science 
of the beautiful, that it is too austere to bend to such frivolity, and 
that earthly beauty is rather the material of self-indulgence and sin. 
Not so. The perception and enjoyment and production of beauty 
are closely connected with God and religion. Religion is to us the 
source of the highest beauty as well as of truth and morality. The 
text speaks of the beauty of Jerusalem, which is the figure of the 
present Jerusalem, the true Kingdom of God on earth. She, too, is 
renowned for her beauty, and is made perfect with the beauty of 
God, which is communicated to her. Let us consider the desire 
which God has given us for the Beautiful, and see how it is met by 
Religion and gratified. 

II. We are full of desires. These are capacities for action or 
enjoyment implanted in us by God. These natural cravings are 
good in themselves, and are intended to be gratified under due con- 
ditions, except so far as God may call us, at times or totally, to self- 
renunciation. However, through our own perversity or that which 
we inherit, we often exercise these desires on forbidden objects, or 
selfishly, for our own interest and pleasure apart from God. There 
is great danger of these desires becoming evil and leading us to sin 
and eternal loss. They need to be exercised then with caution and 
self-restraint. 

One of our chief desires is rooted in the imagination and aims at 
the enjoyment of the Beautiful; and this is the origin of Art. We 
try to copy for our possession something beautiful in nature or in 
our own imagination. This is a faculty peculiar to man. The beasts 
do not share it; they seek food, shelter, warmth, and there is an 
end of it; of beauty, as of truth and law, they have no apprehension. 
Among men this faculty is universal. Early savage man engraved 
reindeer and horses on his implements of bone, and adorned himself 
with teeth of animals or beads of stone. Infants delight in beauty 
of color, and cry for anything bright and pretty. Savages show 
an acute sense for color and form in their ornaments of beads, and 
porcupine quills, and skins. Cave-dwellers have left colored pictures 
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of men and animals on the walls of their abodes. The poorest 
people, indifferent almost to comfort, will adorn their hovels with 
bits of china and glaring pictures. The sense of beauty and of art, 
although crude, is common to them all. God is the ultimate object 
of this craving. The more nearly we approach to the likeness of 
God, the more shall we participate in this beauty, the more we shall 
be able to appreciate it and reproduce it. Religion brings men more 
under the influence of God, not only as the Truth and Law of good- 
ness, but also as Beauty. It guides our desire and leads us to its 
fulfilment. 

III. The Church of God is beautiful. “Thou art all fair, O 
my love, and there is no spot in thee” (Cant. iv, 7). She is so, as 
being one of the chief of God’s works, His special dwelling, and 
the manifestation of His perfections to men. Her doctrines are 
beautiful. The mysteries of Religion, the perfections of God, the 
life of Jesus Christ, the glory of His blessed Mother, the sacred 
Scriptures, have been the continual delight of thousands. The 
solemnities and ceremonies of divine worship in the Catholic Church, 
how impressive they are for their stateliness and beauty! Those 
who have come out of curiosity or hostility have often felt as if they 
had seen a glimpse of heaven. Whether splendid or poor, whether 
celebrated under the dome of the noblest Church in Christendom, 
or in a wooden hut, or a cavern beneath the ground, the worship of 
the Church is always stately. She cannot be frigid or lifeless on the 
one hand, or grotesque and fanatical on the other. Her action, like 
that of God, is always beautiful. 

The Catholic religion does far more than any other to elevate and 
ennoble its followers’ characters and beautify their lives. Among 
the simple, the poor, the suffering, in remote corners of the world, 
among an industrious and Christian peasantry, there is found a 
spirit of contentment, courtesy, faith, patience, purity and fervor, 
which go to make up the most lovely of spectacles. Religion 
is the only antidote to that sordid selfishness, meanness, cruelty and 
lust, which stain our civilization with such unloveliness and produce 
such hideous results. It is being discovered that the creation of 
wealth degrades the workers, that mere knowledge and industry 
cannot elevate them, and that the sight of artistic and beautiful 
things is necessary to nourish the imagination and bring light into 
their lives. Of old the Catholic Church supplied this need of the 
mind with its sculptured cathedrals, its pictured glass, its wealth of 
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statuary and painting, its histories of the saints, its festivals and 
bright processions, pulpit eloquence, and moving strains of music. 
The Reformation in some lands swept all this clean away, con- 
demned it for the very reason which is its great merit, that its 
vividness and splendor appealed so much to the artistic sense and 
gratified the imagination. Time has brought its revenge. Legal 
holidays, popular concerts, and galleries of art, are an attempt, all 
too tardy, to supply the toiler with some few crumbs of the banquet 
of beauty which the Church of old dispensed abundantly to all. 

I must quote in substance the words of a distinguished non- 
Catholic author on this point: “One method by which Christianity 
has labored to soften the characters of men has been through the 
imagination. Our imaginations affect our moral character, and, 
in the case of the poor especially, the cultivation of this part of our 
nature is of inestimable importance. Rooted to a single spot, ex- 
cluded from most of the interests that animate the minds of other 
men, condemned to constant and plodding labor, their whole natures 
would have been hopelessly contracted, were there no sphere in 
which their imaginations could expand. Religion is the one 
romance of the poor. It alone extends the narrow horizon of their 
thoughts, supplies the images of their dreams, allures them to the 
supersensual and ideal. . . . It is the peculiarity of the Christian 
types that, while they have fascinated the imagination, they have 
also purified the heart.” He then recalls some of the externals of 
Catholic worship and concludes, “More than any spoken eloquence, 
more than any dogmatic teaching, they transform and subdue his 
character” (Lecky). 

IV. As Religion is so closely connected with uncreated Beauty 
and with the Beautiful in most of its forms, so it has been the chief 
agent in originating and inspiring Art. Faith has supplied noble 
images to the mind, and breadth and dignity to the characters of 
men, and these qualities have expressed themselves outwardly in 
architecture, painting, poetry, music, etc. From these arts, first 
employed in the service of Religion, all modern Art has sprung. 
Painting, decoration and sculpture began in the Roman catacombs 
with the endeavor to express Christian hope in symbols on the 
martyr’s tomb, and Christian reverence around the Altar of the 
Holy Sacrifice; and they were brought to perfection by the need 
of representing the doctrines of religion on the walls of Churches for 
the instruction of the faithful. The requirements of a new class of 
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buildings for religious purposes created the glorious architecture 
of the Middle Ages, more living and progressive than the massive 
Egyptian, the stern Doric, and the elegant Corinthian ; more capable 
of yielding in its details to the varying fancy of each nationality ; 
more capable of development on many different lines, ranging from 
rude massiveness to fair delicacy, but always marked by truth and 
perfect taste. Musical notation was invented by Pope St. Gregory 
the Great, and later the simple but exquisite hymns of the liturgy 
were one by one composed. Popes and bishops were always the 
chief patrons of Art. Monasteries were the home of art as well 
as of piety and learning. Churches sprung up over Europe, each of 
which was a museum of beauty open for the free enjoyment and 
culture of all. The walls, the windows, the pavement, the altars, 
the tombs and the shrines were examples of the best that human 
taste has ever wrought in stone and wood, embroidery and metal, 
glass and precious gems. All this was no mere extravagance or 
luxury, or an artificial or enthusiastic movement, but it was the 
natural and spontaneous expression of high and noble feelings. 
Faith and love, generosity and awe, the sense of man’s sin and God’s 
majesty, and of the truth and eternity of religion, must of necessity 
find expression for their intensity and their force in works vast, 
beautiful, and durable. “I have loved, O Lord, the beauty of 
the house, and the place where Thy glory dwelleth” (Ps. xxv, 8). 
The spirit of these words, which God poured forth on those who 
labored on the Temple and Tabernacle of old, we may well believe 
to have been infused into the souls of the medieval artists, that they 
might be able to translate, not only their own devotion, but even a 
reflection of uncreated Beauty into the works of their hands. 

So much is Art bound up with the Catholic Church that no history 
of Art or any portion of it could be written without giving the 
largest place to Catholic doctrines and customs, to popes and saints. 
A philosophy of Art would be chiefly a history of one aspect of 
religion, and of the widespread degradation which follows the 
decline of its influence. When intolerant atheism shall advance so 
far as to remove from the streets of cities, the walls of museums, 
and the shelves of libraries all traces of religious art, as it has 
already attempted to remove all traces of religion and morality from 
the school-room, it is not too much to say that ninety-nine per cent. 
of all the genius, and one hundred per cent. of the refining influence 
of art, will have perished. When artist or poet wishes to depict the 
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beauty of worship or religious feeling, where else does he seek 
inspiration but in the solemn High Mass of a Catholic cathedral, 
or among the crowd who sit round the confessional, or in the daily 
life of the priest or sister of charity? When the tourist in a foreign 
land seeks distraction from his year-long toil, in pursuit of the 
beautiful in nature or in man’s handiwork, where does he find the 
chief center of attraction? 

He goes not to the churches of his own religion, but to a Church 
whose doctrines he disbelieves, and whose worship he scoffs at; 
doing it unwilling homage by recognizing in it a sense of life, truth 
of devotion, majesty, of worship, beauty of workmanship, and by 
yielding to the feelings of awe which these things enforce. It is 
strange that so many can admit the Catholic Church to be the 
highest expression on earth of religious beauty; 7. e., of divine 
beauty, both material and mental, and yet fail to recognize in her the 
highest expression of divine truth and law. For the True, the 
Good, and the Beautiful are one and indivisible. 

V. This suggests another thought; that, where religious truth 
has failed, there will the sense of beauty be impaired and its ideal 
lowered in the course of time. This age is far superior to any pre- 
ceding in wealth, knowledge, mechanical appliances, and general 
cultivation. Our great works surpass in many ways those of the 
Ages of Faith. How wonderful are our railways, bridges, hotels, 
warehouses! For utility they are supreme; but not one is marked 
by the extraordinary beauty of ancient times. Town-halls, castles, 
streets, churches especially, had a beauty now irrecoverable. Archi- 
tecture was never so overwhelming for its power and gracefulness 
as in the old Catholic churches. A great building reflects, as does 
a great book, the mind and qualities of its architect, as he reflects 
these of his age. The qualities of the times of faith have perished, 
so we can no longer produce their effects. How melancholy, as a 
rule, are our attempts to revive an old style of architecture ; they are 
no longer the spontaneous expression of an original mind, but are 
forced and lifeless imitations, mechanically made; they are like a 
stolid wax figure with its smooth countenance and fixed expression, 
by the side of a living face full of character, brightness, and 
emotion. There are few of these medieval revivals which are not 
marked by inconsistency and inharmony of parts, servile imitation 
or glaring bad taste. Let there be a vast competition of designs 
and selection of one by a committee, let cheapness be one of the 
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points of merit, and the result will be one of those abominations 
and eyesores that disfigure our modern cities. 

Enter an old Catholic church in an old Catholic city and you are 
awed into mute wonder. It speaks to you of the eternal, the ancient 
of days, the immutable: it seems as if its multifarious beauty could 
never be grasped, and it is certain that man, as at present, could 
not again produce its like. You feel that it is truly the house of 
God and the gate of Heaven, a blessed vision of eternal peace. But 
if it be one that has passed from the Catholic to some reformed 
Church, what a picture of desolation it presents. It is a desert of 
monotony and inutility, a storehouse for incongruous tombstones. 
It is a corpse. That sense of life which comes from the presence 
of the Most Holy with the beacon lamp and kneeling worshipers is 
absent. It is the Jerusalem of the captivity. “How doth the city 
sit solitary that was full of people: how is the sovereign of the 
Gentiles become as a widow? . . . The ways of Sion mourn because 
there are none that come to the solemn feast: all her gates are 
broken down. . . . The enemy hath put out his hand to all her 
desirable things, for she hath seen the Gentiles enter into her 
sanctuary, of whom thou gavest command that they should not 
enter into thy Church” (Lam. i, 1, 4, 10). It is just the same with 
these altar-pieces, triptychs, chalices, reliquaries and vestments, 
removed by vandal governments from their natural home to picture 
galleries and museums. They have lost half their beauty; they are 
no longer parts of a living beautiful body, but anatomical specimens. 
How sad and useless they are, taken forever from the service of 
God, put under glass shades, turned into mere objects of curiosity, 
from being part of the eternal worship of the Church and aids to 
faith and virtue! 

In painting, too, the soul is gone when faith has ceased. The old 
monk-artist sought inspiration in prayer and fasting, before taking 
his brush to portray the Virgin Mother and her Divine Infant. He 
sought to make men realize spiritual truths and move them to 
purity and love. The modern artist, pipe in mouth, works from 
questionable models to make a reputation or to fill his pockets. 
Modern painters are undoubtedly superior in technical knowledge, 
in manipulation, archeological correctness of detail; they will re- 
produce exactly the scenery amidst which our Lord lived, the par- 
ticulars of His costume, the type of face then prevalent: but the 
figures are not divine, all spiritual beauty has fled. Turn from 
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these to the frescoes of Giotto, or the rude mosaic of Ravenna: 
anatomy, perspective, details are all astray, but you have seen in 
these works a spiritual life. You feel as if you were actually before 
the stern, all-seeing, impartial Judge of Mankind, or as if you had 
seen, face to face, the most pure and most blessed of women. You 
may see young men, as they come suddenly into the presence of the 
Madonna di San Sisto, check their laughter, snatch off their hats, 
and stand silent and motionless, as though they saw a real glimpse 
of Heaven through the parted veil. 

A Protestant Dutch School of Art arose some couple of centuries 
ago. Light and shade portraits, domestic life, tavern orgies, dead 
game, pots and pans, texture of tapestries and furs they rendered 
with unexampled perfection. But when they forgot the limits of 
their powers and tried to soar to the higher level of religious ideas, 
their incapability was shown by the grotesque and soulless results. 
Turning to modern days, we may compare ordinary exhibitions of 
sculpture with the delicate, lovely, and touching conceptions in 
the great cemeteries of Genoa and Florence. We may see, too, in 
the undue sentimentalism and ingenious filthiness of academies and 
salons, how Art can fall when the purifying and ennobling influence 
of faith is cast off. 

Again, the stage is a branch of Art with which the Church has 
little to do, except to watch it with suspicion, and occasionally 
to pronounce a warning. Part of it is respectable and really belongs 
to the domain of high Art. But it has often been a powerful 
instrument of immorality, and its associations are not always lovely. 
Yet the Church originated the modern drama in her miracle plays, 
which still survive in the Passion Plays among remote mountains. 
These furnish a rare occasion of observing the association: of 
Religion with this form of Art. After feeling the thrilling effect 
produced by untutored mountaineers, whose chief qualifications are 
their devotion and belief, and who receive Holy Communion by way 
of preparing for the play, one can understand how much moral 
power and spiritual and artistic beauty there may be in the drama. 

VI. Ruskin has remarked that the decay of a country begins 
in its Art, and its prosperity is measured by its possession and 
appreciation of fine artists. The character of its art and the direc- 
tion of its taste are, of course, closely allied with its national 
character, in its decline or improvement. I may, perhaps, go farther. 
still, and suggest that the art of a nation, and especially its religious 
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art, may throw a sidelight on the character of its religion and of its 
religiousness. For instance, the numerous indications of the 
approach and future absorption of an important section of Prot- 
estants into the Catholic Church are much reinforced by the sight 
of the work done of late years in the restoring and refurnishing of 
old churches, and the building of new ones. When one sees the 
scrupulousness and consciousness of the new work and its perfect 
harmony with the old, the conclusion is forced on one that a similar 
spirit has presided over both and that those who have so perfect a 
sense of beauty cannot be very far off from a perfect sense of truth. 
On the other hand, we find that a weakening of the Religious Sense, 
as during the Reformation, is accompanied by a decline in art and 
loss of esthetic sensibility. And one is tempted to fear that where 
art, and especially ecclesiastical art, is flimsy, finical, untrue, mean 
and cheap, there will be a corresponding weakness in the sense of 
Religion. To-day there are two different tendencies that are daily 
becoming wider and more defined. On the one hand, there is a 
revival of severe taste and real beauty in Art: on the other, there 
is an Art which prostitutes the advantages of cultivation to the 
representation of all that is hideous in vice and that panders to the 
filthiest passions. 

This correspondence of Art with Religion is not complete and 
definite. A holy man will not of necessity be a man of taste; and 
a correct artistic taste does not prove the truth of a man’s belief or 
the excellence of his morals. It can only be said that on a large 
scale the general tendency of an age will be broadly in the same 
direction; towards Truth, Goodness and Beauty jointly, or away 
from them. This can be recognized by comparing nations or 
periods, and not by a comparison of individuals. 

VII. Great is the beauty of the material works of God; greater 
still is the beauty of the works of human intelligence directed by 
God; greatest of all, the spiritual beauty of a soul in the state of 
grace. This kind of beauty does not vary according to our tastes. 
This is essential beauty coming direct from God, and a participation 
in His. “Thou are perfect through my beauty which I had put 
upon thee, saith the Lord God” (Ezech. xvi, 14). Our Lord Jesus 
Christ possesses this by His nature in infinite perfection. His 
blessed and most pure Mother possesses the highest degree of com- 
municated beauty. The contemplation of these has raised a high 
ideal before the eyes of men, which has been attained by apostles, 
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martyrs, confessors, and virgins. Their zeal, their labors, their 
purity, their self-renunciation, their lives and their deaths are the 
most beautiful things among the many beauties of this world. Below 
these there are thousands of beautiful lives grouped or dotted about 
amidst the unutterable abomination of sinful lives. This is not the 
beauty of material form, or of cleverness, or of wit, or of fashion; 
they are not the lives of statesmen, of the successful, the wealthy, 
the ambitious; but they are hidden lives unknown beyond a small 
circle, lives spend in toil, in suffering, in ignorance, perhaps, in 
poverty, lowly in the eyes of the world and unenviable, but lovely in 
God’s sight for their faith and love, humility and obedience, 
patience and resignation. Of such it is written “O, how beautiful is 
the chaste generation with glory: for the memory thereof is im- 
mortal: because it is known both with God and men” (Wisd. iv, 1). 
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Ill. VESTMENTS 


BY THE REV. G. LEE, C.S.SP. 


“And thou shalt make a holy vesture for Aaron, thy brother, for glory 
and for beauty.”—Ex. xxviii, 2. 


SYNOPSIS.—Scripture messages abidingly significant: even where words 
expressed temporary injunction, their spirit undyingly. pervasive. 
Levitical passages still inspire the religious-minded. Divine condescension 
in prescribing externals of worship, down to details of dress. God’s lead 
followed by the Church: her mysteries of sanctification betokened. Her 
priests and people much influenced by altar vestments, which, like Aaron’s, 
are for holiness, for glory, for beauty. 

I. Vestments holy, blessed, sanctified. Tribute to God’s holiness: 
to Him. Once used, ever sacred: Apostles’ robes: papal restrictions. 
Holy, for priest's sake: shown in blessings, in vesting prayers: his 
sacred panoply. In contact with Altar: like Garment whose touch was 
health. Priestly holiness, people’s preservation. 

II, Vestments of glory—in the ancient ministry, still more in the 
new. Kingly priesthood, kingly people. Splendor of church functions: 
gold, silk, linen. Mystery of God’s taking glory from what we wear. 
His example: our wise ambition. The Cenacle: the Lord’s robes. 

III. Vestments for beauty: naturally. God the first Author of Beauty; 
the most Beautiful of the Sons of Men: the beauty of holiness. In sanctua- 
ries, all comely and exquisite: tint, form, allegory. Missal prescriptions: 
integra, pulchra, munda. Suited to season and ceremonial. 

Conclusion—Catholic’s understanding of Vestments: associations, 
interest, edification. Desire to supply them; to be represented by some- 
thing near Holy of Holies; to have part with wisest and best. Reported 
and credible action of worthy Mother of the great High Priest. 


Holy Scripture, being the word of God, always remains. Its 
spirit is undying and all-pervasive. Even where its detailed enact- 
ments were temporary or purely ceremonial, and so far have lapsed, 
the reasons underlying them continue to enlighten and oblige. God 
spoke : an echo must ever be in the minds and hearts of His attentive 
creatures.. Ministries and sacrifices that were to cease would natu- 
rally imply the cessation of their particular rites and regulations ; yet 
it could never be again that people should publicly worship God 
without being influenced by the ways He had once ordained for His 
special service. This fact it is, my brethren, that makes the Levitical 
passages of the Old Testament such inspiring reading for the reli- 
gious-minded of all ages. 

Circumspection was required in approaching the Infinite, the All- 
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holy. Nothing appertaining to Him could be without its sacred sol- 
emnity, or ever could become commonplace. Indeed, even the bliss- 
ful angels, ever standing before His Face, in all the glory of their 
spotlessness, do not put off for a moment their rapturous trembling. 
How poor mortals should draw near Him, certainly needed to be 
told by Himself. He did tell it, and with a wealth of detail that is 
simply adorable. He descended or condescended—or whatever we 
should call it upon His part—to mark minutely how they should be 
appareled when they ventured to minister at His altar. 

Such action of our Lord and Master has a significance for us 
Catholics, my brethren, as deep as it is pleasantly instructive. We 
have an Altar at which not even those who served the Temple might 
eat; and our God-guided Church surrounds and safeguards it with a 
strictness of heavenly prudence. Its ministers are to be clad in gar- 
ments which help both to express and to maintain the dignity of their 
sacred functions: there is to be a mystery of sanctification in their 
very dress. And the common faithful are taught and moved by these 
externals of divine worship more than they or others may imagine. 
All your life, my brethren, at least from early childhood, the vest- 
ments have been to most of you an object familiarly dear and dearly 
sacred. They were associated with your own best moments, with 
the days you marked as the greatest; but they seemed so naturally 
in their place that perhaps you never gave them much special consid- 
eration. Yet they are worth considering. Like Moses, the friend 
of God, you may regard yourselves as having been ordered to make 
and having made for your brother Aaron a holy vesture for glory 
and for beauty: holiness, glory, beauty. 

I, That priestly vestments are holy and meant for holiness is very 
plain to the instructed Catholic. The Church blesses them, with a 
blessing which she makes so necessary that if they were not blessed 
she would not regard them as vestments at all. She does, in blessing 
them, a thing unusual for her: she forces her language, to ask on 
them an immense blessing, an ingens benedictio, that they may be 
all purified and sanctified and consecrated. Three times does she 
utter such words over them, even appealing to God, the Creator and 
Sanctifier of all things, to bless them with His own mouth: tuo ore 
proprio, she ventures to say. 

’Tis, of course, on God’s account that she so acts. He is holy. 
What she brings near Him must first be sanctified. To us, my 
brethren, the holiness of God is a mystery; but we can somewhat 
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perceive that it consists in His being all to Himself, the Only Good. 
Similarly, creatures are holy, in proportion as they are to God; and 
things merely material can bear that hallowing. Her priestly vest- 
ments the Church devotes and dedicates to the worship of God, to 
the service of His mysteries, even of the Mystery of the Altar, the 
inclusive Mystery which sums up all that we know and have of Him. 
She will not have them used for other purposes, nor given another 
signification. 

Historians may discuss and dispute the time and the circum- 
stances in which the Christian priesthood began to use an altogether 
distinctive dress at the altar; but they have to agree that what was 
so used was held as sacred. The cloak which St. Paul seemed so 
careful about was early reported to have been his sacrificing robe. 
The same character was attributed to Thomas the Apostle’s mantle, 
long venerated at Rome. The centuries of persecution were not a 
time for elaborating ceremony or dress, yet pontiffs of the period 
are on record for restrictions in the use of the same garments at the 
altar and away from it, or by one order of the clergy and by another. 
The first pope who enjoyed the freedom of peace, St. Sylvester, in- 
troduced an improvement that still holds its ground: our sleeved 
dalmatics were prescribed by him. St. Jerome mentions the white 
robes of all ministers within the Sanctuary, as ordinary and long- 
established. Thence down through the centuries there are adapta- 
tions to place, or rite, or monastic or secular garb; but the insistence 
on sacred vestments, on their sacred significance and sacred employ- 
ment, goes on ever increasing. Holy to the Lord, is the more and 
more exclusive mark on them, as on those who are privileged to 
wear them. 

And here, my brethren, I have to call your attention to a point 
that may somewhat escape your notice—though when well consid- 
ered it is found most practical. The holiness of the priestly vest- 
ments is very much for the priest himself. In blessing them the 
Church asks that the wearer may be fit and apt for so sacred a min- 
istry; but she also implores that he may be filled with the grace of 
the Holy Ghost, rendered perseveringly agreeable to God, clad with 
chastity here and with immortality hereafter. Tis particularly in the 
words she puts on his lips as he takes each vestment that we divine 
her maternal solicitude for her priest in person. All scriptural sancti- 
ties are invoked on him. The amice, with which you may have seen 
him first cover his head and then tuck out of view all trace of his 
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secular dress, is to be to him an unfailing helmet of salvation. Made 
white like his alb, and, in the very Blood of the Lamb, he is to be 
fitted for joys eternal. With the binding of his cincture, concu- 
piscence is extinguished. His maniple tells of the exultant harvesting 
that will follow his tearful sowing ; for of him and his fellow-laborers 
is it prophetically true that “going they went and wept, casting their 
seeds. But coming they shall come with joyfulness, carrying their 
sheaves” (Ps. 125). His Stole, the special ensign of the priesthood 
that is forever, proclaims his right to Everlasting Life and its beati- 
tude; while his Chasuble, though bearing a Cross before and behind, 
is but the sweet yoke and light burden of the Master who gives both 
the merit and the crown. So it is with these and with the other sacred 
vestures he may have to put on. Panoplied round with them, and 
with the dispositions they suppose, he is invulnerable to the assaults 
of every malign spirit. Even human malignity had often to refrain; 
for Law recognized a peculiarly punishable atrocity in assaults on the 
vested priest. To the devout faithful there is an attractive sacred- 
ness in the robes which come in contact with the Altar of God; for 
they vividly recall that Garment, the touch of whose hem was health 
and holiness. And as far, my brethren, as holy vesture can announce 
and preserve the sanctity of the wearer, the same faithful have good 
reason to rejoice. Assuredly they may be said to need nothing, 
after the grace of God, more than they need the holiness of their 
priests. God’s ordination carries with it that sanction and conse- 
quence. ’Tis markedly the races and nations most devotedly attached 
to the chaste sacredness of the priestly character who have best 
maintained the worship of the Son of the Virgin, the Priest forever 
according to the order of Melchisedech. 

II. Another characteristic of vestments is that they are made for 
glory. “A holy vesture for Aaron thy brother for glory” was said 
to Moses, and the Catholic Church perpetuates the idea. She knows 
that her “ministry is glorious”; that her ministers are more than 
kings ; that her people, because even of their distant participation in 
the divine priesthood, are kingly people. Hence, would she have 
the outward signs and habiliments of the priestly character and the 
priestly office held and shown as glorious. They, moreover, add 
much to the splendor of her ceremonial. ’Tis greatly owing to the 
richness of sacred vesture that all court pageant pales before her 
cathedral functions. And poor though she may be, she will have her 
priestly vestments comparatively rich. If they cannot be all of gold 
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—the finest of the minerals—they must be of silk, the most delicate 
of animal products, or of linen, the purest texture afforded by the 
kingdom of the plants. She approves no other material ; and in her 
high fastidiousness she has God’s own leading to guide her. When 
He was ordering vesture for His Levitical order of priests He said 
it should be of “gold, violet and purple, and scarlet twice dyed, and 
fine twisted linen” (Ex. xxviii, 6). 

Here, again, my brethren, is that mystery of condescension, that 
the great Creator of all things should make much of what we use in 
His service, regarding even what we wear when we appear before 
Him. But, as we read, He is pleased to clothe the grass of the field— 
that is to-day and to-morrow is cast into the oven—with more glory 
than ever shone in Solomon’s kingly raiment. He is Himself a very 
abyss of eternal unspeakable glory. His people’s glory is the very 
name David and Paul give Him. Our Lord is proposed to our wor- 
ship as the substantial brightness of His Father’s glory: even as Man 
He is glorified by the Father and the Holy Ghost. Yet the poor 
things we may bring to the Sanctuary are accepted as glorious and 
for glory! Surely, Catholics are wisely generous when they deck 
the Lord’s ministers with all that pleases Him, as indicated by the 
pleasure of His infallible Church. ’Tis finally for no glory but His. 

Nor need we be told that not in external things is He best glori- 
fied—though they, too, proclaim and further His glory. We, of 
course, keep in mind the Son’s example: that doing His Father’s 
will is seeking His glory. And, as regards ourselves, we are aware 
that His will is our sanctification. But we also read that when it 
came to the celebration of the Divine Bridegroom’s own great 
Supper, He had made provision for a vast laid-out chamber—the 
coenaculum magnum stratum of the Gospel, suggesting much orna- 
mentation. And ’tis right to notice that the Lord Himself changed 
His robes for the washing of the disciples’ feet in the hall and for 
the ministry at table of His most glorious Body and Blood. To His 
Spirit, too, abiding in the Church, must be attributed the magna- 
nimity to be lavishly splendid when worship in enhanced. Magnifi- 
cence in His service, even in ceremonial, is glorious to Him and to us. 
The blessed Magdalen, whose fame is wide as time and space, gave 
us the pattern when for His honor she broke the costly vase and 
spilled the precious ointment. 

III. Besides the glory which Scripture mentions as the pur- 
pose of fine vestments, there is added another end which some of 
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you, my brethren, may be less ready to recall. They are made for 
beauty: “for glory and for beauty,” ’tis repeated. On reflection, we 
must drop all surprise that the beautiful should be required in God’s 
worship and at His altar. He is revealed to us as the Beauty ever 
ancient and ever new. He is named the First Author of Beauty; 
and with Beauty He has so filled His creation that unbelievers are 
inexcusable when in the works they do not recognize the Workman. 
“With whose beauty,” says the Scripture, “if they, being delighted, 
took them to be gods: let them know how much the Lord of them is 
more beautiful than they” (Wis. xiii, 3). Our Lord was to be 
recognized by His being the Most Beautiful of the Sons of Men, the 
Adonai, the Day-Star. One, also, of the attractions to His perfect 
service, to being holy as He the Lord our God is holy, was to be and 
is “the beauty of holiness.” So that, far from being strange to see 
the beautiful employed in divine worship, it is put there most rightly 
and naturally. It was fittingly prescribed there. In the ritual both 
of the Old and of the New Testaments great care is evidenced to 
keep the ungainly, the uncomely, the repulsive, at a distance from 
the Sanctuary. A taste, exquisite or heavenly, has in marvelous 
manner combined most perfect forms and most harmonious tints. 
Even this world’s artists have had to acknowledge that the Temple 
is the home of the beautiful; that Art, indeed, never had true devel- 
opment apart from religion. In the apparently minor advantage of 
dress—of the representative value of religious over secular attire— 
every painter and every sculptor will emphasize the difference. 

Of this source of beauty the Church, my brethren, has wisely prof- 
ited. She arrays her ministers incomparably. *Tis not alone that the 
symbolism of her vestments is beautiful, each one conveying its 
sacred allegory: the colors and shapes are also finely artistic. Vest- 
ments made and kept as she would have them, are beautiful to look 
at as well as to wear. At gorgeousness she may not aim; but she 
cherishes simple splendor. The vision of Aaron and his sons with 
the ephod of divers colors and the gem-studded rational, with the 
tunics fringed with pomegranates and golden bells, is not lost to her. 
It is still in her mind, even when she models herself most on the 
seamless robe woven from the top throughout, made once the prize 
of dice-throwing; or on the white garment and the purple, passingly 
the badges of insult and mockery, but always the true ensigns of 
purity and royalty. 

But be her vestments ornamental or not, they are always to be 
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whole, and clean, and beautiful: integra, et decenter munda, ac pul- 
chra, commands her liturgy. Like Nature’s garb, they are to be per- 
fect of their kind, and highly characteristic. The Violet robes of 
penitence become her, as do the White of joy; while no less fitting 
is the Red of sacrifice and the Green of hope. Even the Black of 
sympathy, with the sorrows of her bereaved children—beginning 
from the mourning of the Mother of the Crucified—can be variously 
in taste. So that taken in themselves and in their uses, of her sacer- 
dotal garments it may be said, as of those of Aaron and his sons, 
that they are truly and indeed made for beauty. 

Now, my brethren, your consideration of Church vestments should 
have some practical result. They please you, as they do all devout 
Catholics ; they should also instruct and edify you. Keep in mind 
their significance, and recall it when the opportunity offers. Then, 
too, if you appreciate the excellent wisdom of their use, might you not 
be ambitious to have some special part in supplying them? The priv- 
ilege is so slight. To have brought into the Sanctuary, into our true 
Holy of Holies, something of yours by which God may mercifully re- 
member you, is an occasion of many blessings. Moreover, a hand in 
furnishing what is worn at the Altar, elevates the mind and asso- 
ciates us with the best and the wisest of God’s servants. When the 
first vestments were to be supplied the divine announcement was 
made: “Thou shalt speak to all the wise of heart, whom I have 
filled with the spirit of wisdom, that they may make Aaron’s vest- 
ments, in which he being consecrated shall minister to me” (Ex. 
xxvili, 3). The Church also recalls in one of her blessings that altar 
raiment was made by Mary. Our first thought is of the Blessed 
Virgin, but we can easily perceive that the reference is to Miriam, 
the sister of Moses. The Mother of the Lord need not, however, be 
left out of our thoughts. In her “Life” by the Venerable Abbess of 
Agreda—a treatise marked by sweetest revelations and superhuman 
orthodoxy—there occurs the following: “For the celebration of the 
Unbloody Sacrifice of the Mass, the prudent Mother knew that it 
was fitting the Apostles and priests should have a dress different 
from those used in ordinary life, that they should have a vesture of 
mystic significance. In that mind she, with her own hands, made 
priestly vestments for use at the Altar, thus originating this sacred 
custom and ritual in the Church. And though these robes were not 
of the same shape as the ones used by the Roman Church, yet neither 
were they very different. Later they were reduced to the present 
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form. But the material was more like; for Our Lady made them 
of linen and rich silk, from the alms and gifts offered her. While 
working at these vestments, stitching and adorning them, she was 
always either kneeling or standing. She did not confide them to 
other sacristans, except to the Angels who waited on her and helped 
her in all she was doing. So she kept the vestments and all that 
served at the Altar in incredible beauty and spotlessness. They all 
passed from her hands with a heavenly fragrance that inflamed the 
souls of the ministers of religion” (viii, 586). 

Considering the ministry of life accomplished at our altars, we 
may admit that the work described was worthy of the Mother of 
God. Could we esteem divine things, especially the Divine Sacrifice, 
as she undoubtedly did, we might learn to imitate her in some little 
ways and so begin really to magnify her Son, with the Father and 
the Holy Ghost. Amen. 
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IV. ADVENT 
BY DOM BERNARD HAYES, 0.S.B. 


I, INTRODUCTION.—(1) World’s history: The Fall and Preparation for 
the Redeemer. (2) This is typical of the history of the human soul. 
(3) Advent its the time of penance and preparation for Christ’s second 
coming, set apart by the Church. 

II. ——.” OF ADVENT: (1) Of tts discipline of penance; (2) of its 


Litu 
fi. CHARACTER OF ADVENT :— 
ae (a) Discipline. ei c , 
(1) Penance: Shown by : I) Ceremonia 
‘ (b) Liturgy. 1 (2) Prayer. 
(2) Expectation of Christ: Shown by Liturgy of the Divine Office and 


Mass. 
IV. APPLICATION.—Sin leaves ‘its effects, which must be remedied by 
purification of soul that Christ may dwell in us. 


V. CONCLUSION.—Christ shall come and overcome Satan. 


we read how the Spirit of God moved over the void and the dark- 
ness, and there was light; and the firmament of heaven, the sun, 

moon and stars appeared; the waters and the land were made 
distinct, and all green herbs, and trees, the fishes of the sea, the 
fowls of the air, and the beasts of the field were created; and last of 
all, the King of Creation—Man. “God saw all things that He had 
made and they were very good” (Gen. i, 31). It was a world of 
sunshine and of happiness. Adam and Eve, hand in hand, passed 
through this paradise, in looks divine after the image of their 
4 glorious Maker. Then sin and death rose from hell and worked 
destruction; and innocence, which knew no ill, fled; and guilty 
shame drove forth just confidence and native righteousness. The 
earth trembled and the skies wept; the thunders muttered and dark- 
ness reigned, and “Cherubim with flaming sword kept the way of 
the tree of life”: the dread curse of God had fallen. But at that very 
moment of black despair the dawn of a future hope appeared, for 
the curse fell also on the serpent tempter; and God said “I will 
put enmities between thee and the woman, and thy seed and her 
seed; she shall crush thy head, and thou shalt lie in wait for her 
heel” (Gen. iii, 15). As the dawn gradually brightens till the sun 


| I. (1) In the first chapter of the Book of Genesis, my brethren, 
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rises in his all-conquering majesty, driving the shades of night in 
confusion before him, till the whole heavens and the world are 
flooded with splendor, life and joy, so do we find in the Old 
Testament this first gleam of light in the darkness grows even 
clearer and brighter in psalm and prophecy and trust in the hearts 
of men, till the Orient from on high visited His people and the Sun 
of Justice ruled the world. In the Book of Genesis the promise is 
vague: “In Thy seed all the tribes of the earth shall be blessed” 
(Gen. xxviii, 14). But Isaias with greater clearness foretells: 
“Behold a Virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and His name shall 
be called Emmanuel” (vii, 14), and cries: “Oh that Thou wouldst 
rend the heavens and wouldst come down!” (Ixiv, 1) and yet again: 
“Drop down dew, ye heavens from above, and let the clouds rain 
the Just: let the earth be opened and bud forth a saviour.” 

Of David the Psalmist we are told in the Acts of the Apostles 
ii, 30: “David was a prophet, and he knew that God had sworn to 
him, that of the fruit of his loins one should sit upon his throne.” 
The Psalms of David are full of Jesus Christ, and Jesus made 
frequent use of them, particularly upon the Cross, and applied their 
words to Himself. Thus after His resurrection, Jesus told His fol- 
lowers that “all things must needs be fulfilled which are written in 
the law of Moses, and in the Prophets, and in the Psalms concern- 
ing Me.” Then He opened their understanding, that they might 
understand the Scriptures (Luke xxiv, 66). Thus did men turn 
their faces to the east during those long 4,000 years of darkness, 
looking ever for the coming of the Sun of Justice who would 
conquer death and sin—sad years of longing in which men humbled 
their souls in penance and cried for their Redeemer with prayer 
which came from the depth of their hearts. 

(2) This history is typical of the history of the human soul. 
For in each soul we find the darkness of original sin, the dawn of 
growing light, and a real coming of the Saviour. This growth of 
light and life in the soul till the full light of day is attained is what 
is meant by the second coming of Jesus Christ. The Sun of Justice 
shines now upon the land so long a waste of wintry barrenness. 
But each plot of ground must be tilled in the sweat of the brow 
before it is fit to bear the crops of God; and the flowers and fruits 
of virtue are the rewards of human toil. This preparation of soul 
is our work upon earth. The soul must be cleared by degrees of all 
noxious weeds; it must be sheltered from the blighting winds which 
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sweep across the frozen plains which are turned away from the 
warmth of the vivifying sun; it must once more become an Eden 
where God may come and walk with His children. 

(3) Behold, my brethren, two fundamental ideas of the Christian 
life: the work and influence of Christ upon the soul, and the self- 
denying preparation and earnest expectation of the creature. The 
Church of God recalls the former to us by the annual feast of 
Christmas and the latter by the season of Advent. Where could 
there be found a better example of preparation and expectation than 
the long ages preceding the first coming of Christ, during which 
holy men by penance and prayer made the dawn of promise grow 
to the bright day of fulfilment? Therefore the Church, in her 
divinely guided wisdom, opens each ecclesiastical year with four 
weeks of expectation and penance, which are called the weeks of 
“Advent” or the “Coming.” They are supposed to represent those 
four thousand years which preceded the first coming of Christ. 
During these weeks the Church teaches her children to look for- 
ward to a second coming of Christ in their own souls at Christmas 
time and to prepare themselves as did the prophets and holy men of 
old who, by their prayers and penance, brought down the Saviour 
to this stricken world. Let us then try to know all we can about 
this great Advent season, so that we may acquire the true spirit of 
the time from our Mother, the Church, and thus worthily prepare 
our hearts, so that when Christmas comes Jesus may find the doors 
of Bethlehem open to Him when He seeks where to be born. With 
this end, we shall consider the history and character of Advent and 
its application to our own souls. 

II. It is impossible to say, my dear brethren, with any certainty 
when this season of preparation was first instituted. All the 
evidence seems to show that it originated in the Western Church, 
but there does not seem to have been any uniform practise to begin 
with. Now we may regard Advent in two ways: (a) as a time of 
preparation by penance for the coming of Christ, and (b) as a series 
of ecclesiastical offices drawn up to prepare the people for the feast of 
Christmas. Both the penance and the liturgy of Advent are most 
interesting in their history and it will, I think, help us to appreciate 
this season if we briefly recall it. 

(1) The first sign we have of Advent penance is a law of St. 
Perpetuus, Bishop of Tours in 480 A. D., mentioned by his successor 
St. Gregory, which decreed a fast of three days each week from St. 
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Martin’s day, November 11, till Christmas. In 567, monks were 
ordered to fast from the beginning of December, and later on this 
fast was commenced on November 11: these forty days were called 
St. Martin’s lent, and were observed by the laity also. This strict 
discipline was very heroic, and the number of heroes in those days, 
as now, being few, relaxation was inevitable. Therefore, we find 
in the ninth century, from a letter to Pope St. Nicholas II, 
that this lent of St. Martin’s has been reduced to four weeks; by 
the twelfth century fasting is changed to abstinence and (alas! poor 
human nature) in the fourteenth century Pope Urban V has to insist 
upon the clerics, at least of his court, keeping abstinence to prevent 
the total loss of Advent penance. 

In the sixteenth century St. Charles Borromeo and Pope Benedict 
XIV, zealously tried to revive the fervor of earlier days; and at 
Milan St. Charles urged his people to frequent the Sacraments, and 
to fast at least on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 

(2) Now let us see what is the history of the liturgy of Advent. 
According to the latest authorities it seems certain that Advent, as 
a liturgical part of the year, existed in the first half of the fifth 
century and even at the end of the fourth, while it would seem that 
St. Gregory first drew up the office for the season. At first there 
were five Sundays, which were reduced to four, the present number, 
in the ninth or tenth century. Thus the present form of Advent is 
more than one thousand years old! Venerable, indeed, are the 
discipline and liturgy of Advent! In their age they retain the 
strength and activity of youth and are now as necessary and as 
powerful for good as in earlier and more generous days. 

III. (1) If the penitential discipline of Advent has relaxed owing 
both to the weakness and tepidity of modern times, the Church still, 
as in the past, emphasizes the penitential character of this season in 
her discipline and in the ceremonies and prayer of her liturgy. 

(a) It is a time of frequent fasting and abstinence. The faithful 
are exhorted to give frequent alms, and it is considered unsuitable 
to this season to frequent entertainments or to participate in the 
amusements of other times. Nor will the Church allow the solem- 
nization of marriage, for the children of God should be full of the 
thought of the eternal nuptial feast and should be preparing by 
penance for the coming of the Spouse of their souls. 

(b) Consider, too, the ceremonial of the Mass, her great liturgical 
act. The very color of the vestments for the season is the penitential 
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purple and, indeed, before the close of the thirteenth century black 
vestments were used. At High Mass the Deacon does not wear 
the dalmatic, nor the Subdeacon the tunic, but folded chasubles are 
worn instead. On the third Sunday of Advent, which is called 
Gaudete Sunday from the first words of the Introit, these signs 
of sorrow are modified. Rose-colored vestments are permitted, 
flowers may adorn the altar, and the Deacon and Subdeacon may 
wear respectively the dalmatic and tunic. But this note of cheerful- 
ness caused by the near approach of Christ who is bringing great 
rewards for generous souls, is merely to encourage us to undergo 
cheerfully the austerity of the season, and is, therefore, though joy- 
ful in itself, a witness to the penitential character of the weeks which 
it relieves. At the end of the Mass also the Deacon does not dismiss 
the people with the words “Ite missa est,” but he says “Benedicamus 
Domino,” as if to exhort the people to remain in continuous prayer. 

(2) Let us now look into the Prayer of the Liturgy and see what 
lessons we may learn from it. On the third Sunday of this season 
our attention is strongly crawn to the need of penance. We read in 
St. John’s Gospel that “there was a man sent from God whose name 
was John.” He was the Precursor. He came with a divine mission 
to prepare the way of the Lord, for he was “sent from God.” How, 
my brethren, did he prepare for his Lord? We read that “he had 
his garments of camel’s hair and a leathern girdle about his loins, 
and his meat was locusts and wild honey.” He was also a man of 
prayer. He lived in the desert; he did not obtrude himself upon the 
world, but his voice “cried in the wilderness ‘make straight the way 
of the Lord.’”” He drew men by the austerity and prayer of his life 
to come into the desert to listen to his doctrine of penance and prayer 
as the preparation for the Messias. Of all the prophets he was the 
last and the greatest, for did not He who was greater than the 
prophets say of him that “amongst the sons of men there hath not 
risen a greater than John the Baptist?” He came then with great 
authority to give testimony of Christ. He preached but one doctrine, 
and he preached it fearlessly. He had not one doctrine for the 
mighty and another for the poor. He stood boldly before the impure 
Herod and preached penance and self-restraint as he had preached 
them at the fords of the Jordan. Pride and passion were the ob- 
stacles which the coming Messias would meet. The road had to be 
prepared, the hills of pride to be leveled, and the valleys of slothful 
self-indulgence filled up. This was his mission and he flinched not 
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in word, work or deed. Oh! for another saint with the spirit of Elias 
and the Baptist to go down into the wicked cities of this land and cry 
aloud the message of penance and of self-restraint as the only 
preparation for Christ’s coming! If Christ is to rule over our 
modern world it must first accept the teaching of penance: it must 
cherish the teaching of the past, for it is the teaching for all time, 
The methods of penance may change according to different needs, 
but the Jaw of penance remains forever. For this the Church of 
God is fighting. For this she clings tenaciously to her times of 
penitential discipline and to those rites which can speak to the 
senses of men. Let me urge you then, my brethren, to be obedient 
to the penitential laws of the Church, for they will help you to pre- 
pare the way of the Lord. 

(2) But, my brother, the character of Advent is not only one of 
penance: it bids us also prepare for Christ, and we must try to 
appreciate liturgy, for in it are contained the true sentiments which 
those should possess who are looking for Christ’s coming. The 
Church is a society for the true worship of God, and therefore she 
has a public and official system of worship. This is the liturgy: it 
has grown gradually around the great facts of redemption, but 
always and everywhere the Church has watched and intervened to 
condemn what was false, to correct what was inaccurate, to reject 
what was inordinate, so that we may say she has watched over her 
liturgy as she has watched over her faith, knowing how intimately 
these are connected. We may feel great security, therefore, that in 
acquiring the sentiments of the liturgy, we have the sentiments 
which best accord with the mystery of redemption which they sur- 
round and express. What sentiments, then, do we find in the Advent 
liturgy as a preparation for the coming of Christ? 

_, The liturgy, my dear brethren, is full of reference to the three- 
' fold coming of Christ of which I have already spoken. St. Bernard 
describes these in the following words: “In the first coming, He 
comes in flesh and in weakness; in the second, He comes in spirit 
-and in power; in the third, He comes in glory and in majesty.” 
This threefold coming is the mystery with which the liturgy of 
Advent is concerned. Now the Church has an official prayer book, 
called the Breviary, which in Catholic days was in the hands of the 
laity and was not confined to the clergy as is the case almost uni- 
versally at the present time. The office of Matins, the Church’s 
first expression of praise in the early morning, opens with an invi- 
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tatory which an old writer describes as a “calling or a ‘stirring’ 
whereby each of you stirreth and exhorteth others to the praising 
of God.” The invitatory of the first Sunday of Advent strikes the 
keynote of the whole season in these words: “Regem venturum 
Dominum, venite adoremus”: “come, let us adore the King, our Lord, 
who is to come.” On the third Sunday the invitation becomes still 
more pressing: “Prope est jam Dominus, venite adoremus”; “the 
Lord is now nigh, come let us adore”; until finally “come let us 
adore Him whose glory will be seen on the morrow,” rings out 
joyously on Christmas eve. 

During the Matins office, lessons are read from the prophet Isaias, 
who foretold so clearly the coming of the Messias and His reception 
by His people. We hear such wonderful prophecies as the follow- 
ing: “The Lord Himself shall give you a sign. Behold, a Virgin 
shall conceive and bear a Son, and His name shall be called Em- 
manuel.” And again: “There shall come forth a Branch out of the 
root of Jesse and a flower shall rise up out of his root.” And then 
God speaks through the prophet declaring the indifference of the 
people: “The ox knoweth his owner and the ass his master’s crib, 
but Israel hath not known Me”; and He pronounces a “Wo! upon 
the sinful nation, a people laden with iniquity, ungracious children.” 

In the liturgy of the Mass the same ideas are presented. The 
Introit of the second Sunday gives us the good tidings: “People 
of Sion, behold the Lord will come to save the Gentiles.” 
And on the third Sunday we hear: “Rejoice in the Lord always, 
again I say rejoice, for the Lord is nigh.” And St. Paul exhorts 
us to “rise from sleep, for now our salvation is nearer than when 
we believed.” “Therefore,” he says: “put off the works of dark- 
ness and put on the armor of light, and put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

We are exhorted to pray for the coming of the Redeemer in the 
vivid words of the Old Testament: “Drop down dew, ye heavens 
from above, and let the clouds rain the Just One. Let the earth be 
opened and bud forth a Saviour.” 

Thus by hymn and canticle, by words of prophets and apostles 
are we made to feel that the coming of Christ is a real event for us. 
The liturgy in a most expressive way shows this to us and we con- 
fidently trust in the guidance of this official voice of the Church. 
As we have seen, it tells us of the approaching coming of Christ for 
which we must prepare by penance and prayer; it plays the role 
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of the Prophets of God; it is the voice of the great St. Paul exhort- 
ing the faithful, calling them from sleep to wakefulness; it is the 
cry of the austere Baptist, the last of the long line of prophets, who, 
by word and example, calls upon men “to prepare the way of the 
Lord”; it is a cry from this desert world which craves for Him as 
the thirsty land for the dew of heaven. 

We have now seen, my dear brethren, that the Church, by her 
discipline, ceremonial and liturgy, preaches to men the two great 
lessons they need most; first, that penance is necessary before we 
can share in the merits of Redemption; and, secondly, that there is 
a real sense in which we can receive Jesus Christ into our souls. 

IV. Let us now, my brethren, apply what we have been consider- 
ing to our own needs. Is not the history of every human life a 
reflection of the early history of the world before the time of Christ? 
For a man by original sin is in the darkness until by baptism he is 
made the friend of God. 

He has a heavenly inheritance and the angels are about him in his 
childhood. Then the serpent creeps into the garden, evil sug- 
gestions come to life at his breath, and the will rises against the 
law of God. The curse falls and there is ruin and disorder and the 
loss of the heavenly inheritance. Redemption comes now from 
whence it was promised in the beginning. . The restoration of grace 
to a soul is a real coming of the Redeemer, for there can be no 
cleansing but by the washing of the Precious Blood. Let us not 
think, my dear brethren, that because Jesus Christ is so quick to 
forgive and so glad to return to the soul that therefore His rule is 
secure. We must not think that sin, because it has been forgiven, 
is done with. Though forgiven, there are in the soul all the after- 
effects of a rebellion. There remain smouldering opposition to God 
and a certain paralysis of spiritual activity. A fair land is wrecked 
by an earthquake or by a volcanic eruption. Not only do all beauti- 
ful trees and flowers lie dead, but the very bosom of the earth has 
been plowed up by titanic force, so that the very contour of the 
country is changed. The stricken land will once more awake to life 
and clothe itself with garments of fair foliage; but it will never be 
quite what it was before. The sense of security has gone and no 
surface beauty can make us forget the mighty and treacherous forces 
which slumber beneath. 

So it is with a soul that has sinned. Jesus Christ has returned 
to His own Kingdom, and the ruined soul has been clothed with 
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the beautiful garment of grace. But the fires of passion still burn 
beneath and are ever threatening to ruin once more the beauty of 
God’s work. The duty of a man is to gradually extinguish these 
fires of evil habits and passions until the beauty of virtue reigns 
secure. This purification of the heart, as it is called by spiritual 
writers, is the work of a lifetime. It is brought about by an ever- 
increasing participation in, and co-operation with, the graces of the 
Redeemer. It is the extension of His Kingdom for which we pray 
daily when we say “Thy kingdom come.” It is the coming of 
Christ which is known as the second coming. It is one of the 
mysteries recalled by the feast of Christmas, the result prepared for 
by the Advent observance. It is finally the lifelong preparation of 
the soul for the third coming of Christ in majesty to judge the 
world “with equity” and His people “with truth.” 

V. Many and bitter are the opponents of Christ’s rule. The 
battle is waged in every country and in every soul. Satan seems 
to be victorious at every point and the cause of Christ to be lost, and 
he says once more in his proud heart: “I will exalt my throne above 
the stars of God. . . . I will ascend above the height of the clouds; 
I will be like the Most High” (Isaias xiv). This is indeed Satan’s 
day; but the “day of the Lord” is coming, and “He will bring to 
light the hidden things of darkness and will make manifest the 
counsels of hearts” (I Cor. iv). The Son of Man will come clothed 
with majesty and power, borne up on the wings of the Cherubim. 
All eyes shall see Him, all knees shall bend either in adoration or in 
terror. They shall see the “outcast of the people,” the King of 
Creation ; the thorn-crowned Head resplendent with Divine Majesty, 
and the pierced Hands grasping the scepter of Omnipotence. A 
great cry will rise at that hour from the deluded crowds who have 
rejected the rule of Christ for that of Satan: “How art thou fallen, 
O Lucifer, who didst rise in the morning! How art thou fallen 
that didst wound the nations” (Isaias xiv)! Happy shall we be 
if during the short years of our trial we have labored for the second 
coming of Christ and thus are able to welcome Him at the Judgment 
as our King and Master. 

Each year, if we follow the guidance of the Church, the season 
of Advent will recall these thoughts to our minds and fill our hearts 
with sentiments of penance and of longing expectation for the 
coming of Christ. Let us pray that “His Kingdom may come” both 
into our own souls and into this country. May the Sun of Justice 
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rise high in the heavens and drive forth before Him the shadows 
of pride and worldliness, of luxury and selfishness! May the 
heavens drop down dew upon this parched land, and may the earth 
bud forth the Saviour! 


OCCASIONAL SERMONS 
FUNERAL OF THE REV. PATRICK MEE 


ADDRESS BY THE REV. ISIDORE MEISTER, LL.D., OF MAMARONECK, N. Y. 


“T will raise me up a faithful priest, who will do according to my heart 
and soul.”—I Kings 11, 37. 


Your Grace, Right Reverend Monsignori, Reverend Fathers, Beloved 
Brethren: 

At first sight, this solemn, sad and impressive scene seems at variance 
with this joyous and gladsome Christmastide when all hearts are aglow 
with happiness by reason of the warm radiance that comes to us from the 
new-born Redeemer in Bethlehem, the City of Bread, near which, borne on 
the crisp midnight air, was first heard the angelic strain of “Glory to God 
in the Highest”—a canticle that has become a part of the liturgy of the Holy 
Church. 

Yet, on second thought, the advent of the Angel of Death to the priestly 
hero, who has fought the battle of life bravely and successfully, is the com- 
ing home crowned with laurels of one whose life was spent in the diffusion 
and bestowal of the graces of the Redemption—the one object of the com- 
ing of the Second Person of the Godhead. For this “All seasons summer 
and all space a temple.” On a day, too, when the number of Masses is 
greatly augmented and, as a result, the dying and the departed have their 
condition ameliorated by the more abundant onflow of the graces of the 
Divine Sacrifice. 

The words of our text, spoken by Samuel of old, “I will raise me up 
a faithful priest,” fitly convey in brief outline the life and character of our 
departed friend and brother. 

Taking the word “faithful” in its simple and obvious meaning, expressing 
the idea full of faith, we find a most apt fulfilment of it in the life of 
him whom we have gathered here this morning to honor. Need we remind 
you, beloved brethren, that in all the vast universe of God’s creation, there 
is no gift comparable to it, no grace of such transcendent importance and 
priceless value? It is the “beginning of salvation and the foundation of our 
justification,” according to the teaching of Holy Church. Without faith 
Heaven—the goal of our existence, and the guerdon of our efforts—is 
unattainable. 

In the case of the lamented deceased, and millions of his countrymen, it 
was hallowed, sanctified and consecrated by a long line of ancestors who 
freely and cheerfully poured out their life’s blood in its defence and pres- 
ervation, and who wrung victory from a most powerful and unrelenting 
foe in enduring all manner of suffering, privation and confiscation during 
the span of several centuries, in transmitting it untarnished to their posterity. 
As a martyr nation, the land that gave him birth stands proudly alone in 
historic annals, for its untold sacrifices in the sacred cause of religion. Is it 
a wonder then that, driven from their native homes, they filled other countries 
with their apostolic labors? “Quae regio in terris nostri non plena laboris?” 
they could proudly say. It is worthy of remark and full of deep significance 
that St. Patrick succeeded in impressing upon his children in the faith the 
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prominent characteristics of his own, viz., his unswerving loyalty to the Holy 
Father, by whom he was sent to gather into the fold of the Church the 
people of the Emerald Isle, his spirit of penance, devotion to the Mother of 
God, and to the faithful departed. We see something analogous to this 
in the founders of the religious Orders of the Church who stamped their 
own personality upon their own brethren, who thus bore a striking re- 
semblance to them. In relation to the first of these four traits of St 
Patrick’s faith—his loyalty to the See of St. Peter—we need not remind you 
that no people hold their priesthood in higher love, esteem and regard, that 
no heresiarch ever disturbed their unity of faith; that in the troublous times 
of the Anti-Popes, they, by some special providence, acknowledged the 
lawful one. 

Thus the golden chain of loyalty, love and obedience to the Roman Pontiff 
was never broken, tarnished or strained in the slightest degree. 

Coming now to the second meaning of the word “faithful,” namely, trust- 
worthiness in the performance of duty, or the fulfilment of obligations; he 
was faithful to the hallowed and sacred influences as a child of a good 
Christian home—the center and origin of all the great moral forces that 
move and control the world—a home presided over by good and worthy 
parents, who treasured the faith of their children above wealth or worldly 
influence. For there is nothing, not even the Pastorate and the treasures 
committed to its keepings, on which the kingdom of God in this world and 
the next more essentially depends than the happy Christian home. For 
all the dispensations of divine grace by the ministers of Christ may be 
said to be useless and of no effect, unless there is the Christian home to 
receive it. It is the multiplication and the exaltation of the family and the 
home that may be truly said to constitute the people of God, to make the 
Church possible, and to give to the world that noble creation, the Christian 
State. In the case of the lamented deceased the home was the abode 
of faith, and piety, and religion was its consecration. It was illumined by 
the beautiful radiance from the holy house of Nazareth, and blessed by the 
presence of Jesus, Mary and Joseph. Daily prayer kept it under the shield 
of God, and the wings of the angels of heaven. From its threshold to the 
Church and the altar the way was well worn by the feet of its inmates, 
going to the sources of grace and bringing back in full measure the water 
of heavenly life. It was holy ground. Peace and the spirit of God were 
its atmosphere. Aye, let us own it, the Church herself, for her very existence 
depends upon the Christian household, since none but a lawfully born child 
is eligible to the priesthood. 

It was this genuine Catholic feeling and Heaven-inspired impulse that 
induced the mother of the most illustrious and eloquent of Irish barristers, 
when the highest encomiums were passed on the eloquence of her son, to 
reply: “The saying of a single Mass would please me more than all this 
praise and glory.” To devote to the altar of God another Christ is, without 
doubt, the height of a Christian mother’s ambition. In the perpetuation of 
the Incarnation it places her in a position akin to that of the Mother of 
the Redeemer; it becomes the brightest jewel in the diadem of Christian 
motherhood. 
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Surely such a home—modeled on the home of Nazareth—was the fitting 
abode for the visit of the guardian angel of the priesthood to bring, on 
two occasions, the choice and priceless grace of a vocation, like to that of 
Aaron of old, to the altar of the Most High. With this end in view, after 
elementary studies on his native heath, in early manhood he crossed the 
broad Atlantic and, under the skilful training of men who stand in the van 
of the world’s educators—the Jesuit Fathers—he pursued his studies. In 
due course of time he entered St. Joseph’s Seminary on Ida Hill, Troy, where, 
after a course of three years of successful studies, he was raised to the 
priestly office, with eighteen others, by Bishop Bacon of holy memory, 
June 11, 1870—the same day on which our reverend and beloved Archbishop 
was ordained in St. John’s Lateran, Rome. 

That element of his faith which stands for penance and mortification, as 
energizing forces, was called into requisition in his first assignment to one of 
the. most congested East-side parishes, St. Rose of Lima’s—where poverty 
was almost a common lot, and where the labor on the part of the priests was 
one of unremitting toil in the exercise of their sacred ministry. 

His next appointment to Ossining, including the State prison, was of the 
same heroic character. From thence he was raised to the pastorate of 
Milton—the district lying between Newburgh and Poughkeepsie on the banks 
of the classic Hudson, a distance of some eighteen miles—where he minis- 
tered to a scattered flock—poor in everything but their faith—built three 
churches, cleared them of debt, and served his people zealously in all 
seasons and adverse conditions, during ten years or more. 

Overtaxed nature at length gave away. In other lands, and especially in 
the home of his birth and childhood, amid congenial friends and scenes, his 
health was somewhat restored. On returning to the land of his adoption, 
which he loved so well, on the death of Father Lane he was sent to 
minister to the people of Rye, Westchester County. Here he found the 
people—small in numbers—worshiping on the first floor of a dwelling- 
house, with the priest’s quarters on the next floor. 

In a short time, with his accustomed energy and missionary zeal, he built 
a beautiful Gothic Church—an ornament to the place—and freed it of debt. 

On the demise of Father Lewis of saintly memory, he was placed in charge 
of this parish—St. Mary’s, Staten Island. 

Here, at last, he found what his heart yearned for, a well-equipped parish, 
with a school under the charge of the zealous and devoted daughters of 
St. Vincent de Paul. It was this, mainly, which induced him to accept 
the call, for he knew full well and realized in the full measure of its im- 
portance that, without this necessary adjunct of a parish, no priest can do 
effective work. He held it as a sacred truth and one which all men are 
getting to realize, that the three great factors in the upbuilding of the 
Christian character, the home, the school and the Church—must work 
in perfect harmony. He understood clearly that no general can carry on 
an effective campaign with the base of his supplies cut off. He firmly 
believed, as a truth beyond controversy, that thorough moral training should 
go hand in hand with mental development, not only in the upbuilding of the 
true Christian, but also as the best means of safeguarding the true interests 
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and stability of our Republic, since honesty and obedience form the strongest 
pillars in the temple of liberty. 

It can easily be imagined that, if some of the priests of his generation 
lacked the social graces of the cultured and polished ecclesiastic, they 
possessed that which is all-important, the sturdy character, the vigorous 
faith, the indomitable courage and endurance of the true and heroic con- 
fessors of the faith, They are fast passing away, their work remains. 
Generations to come will call them blessed. We all acknowledge the wisdom of 
placing them in the forefront in the planting of the youthful and glorious 
Church of America, realizing in a higher and a holier sense the prophetic 
vision of the poet: “Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” 

Here for the last twenty-one years, in the flourishing and prosperous field 
of labor, during which he was a martyr to a trying, painful and clinging 
malady contracted in his arduous duties in the early years of his priesthood, 
his life was an open book to you all. He was your father, philosopher, 
guide and friend. Morning after morning, as the sun rose in the golden 
East, he stood between you and the Father of us all, offering the Sacrifice 
of the Eucharistic God—the clean oblation foretold by the prophets—for the 
living and the dead. His simple but clear exposition of the teachings of our 
holy faith, once delivered to the saints, brought conviction to your minds 
and renewed courage to your heart. In the sacred tribunal, the sin-laden 
soul was made clean, bright and happy. Bereaved and stricken hearts had 
poured upon them that grace, consolation and peace which the world can 
not give. 

In the school which he loved and guarded as the apple of his eye, his 
presence was a living grace, his words an inspiration and his fatherly solici- 
tude a source of encouragement to the laggards and a joy to the diligent. 

At the deathbed of the dying, to which he came as the Ambassador of 
Christ, bringing with him the Holy Viaticum, the sanctifying oil and “the 
prayer of faith” to comfort and solace the Christian soul in his last moments; 
and whispered hope and strength in the hour of physical and mental prostra- 
tion, and bidding the soul go forth courageously “in the name of God the 
Father who created, of God the Son who redeemed, the Holy Ghost who sanc- 
tified it”; permitting no evil spirit to stop it in its flight upwards, and (Oh, 
blessed consummation) throwing open the gates of Heaven for its reception. 
Who can picture, what imagination can conjure up the blessed and happy 
reunion between him and these countless souls, on the natal day of the 
world’s Redeemer; realizing in a measure ineffable the royal prophet’s vision: 
“OQ quam bonum et jucundum habitare, fratres in unum.” 

As you bear away from this holy place all that is mortal of him, where 
he so often edified you by his solid piety and priestly zeal, methinks we can 
faintly hear the exultant strain coming down the long span of the centuries, 
from the open tomb of Lazarus, words sweeter than even hymned by Sera- 
phim and Cherubim, bringing consolation and holiest balm to millions of sad 
hearts, “Ego sum resurrectio et vita’—“I am the Resurrection and the Life.” 
His soul now grafted on the Life, we commit his body to its last resting- 
place, with the full assurance and strong conviction of the “reward exceeding 
great” of your faithful pastor—a priest according to the “heart and soul” 
of God. 
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ANALECTA 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 





From the Acts of the Holy See. 
Warm letter of praise to the Caecilian Congress for the 
good work done in aiding the restoration of Plain Chant. 
Apostolic letter on the recently canonized Spanish Serv- 
ant of God, St. Joseph Oriol. 
Erection into a Vicariate of the Mission of Kenia, in 
British East Africa. 
Congregation of the Consistory. 
Decree transferring a portion of the diocese of Nicolet 
to the archdiocese of Quebec. 
Congregation of Rites. 
Decree introducing the cause of beatification of Father 
Paul Capelloni of the Society of Jesus. 
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SAYING MASS WITHOUT WINE 


A Catholic man died recently in an outmission belonging to 
the parish of A. The pastor of A. was absent from home on the 
annual retreat of the clergy of the diocese. He had made arrange- 
ments with the assistant of a neighboring parish, belonging to a 
neighboring diocese, to look after his parish as well as this out- 
mission during his absence, in the matter of sick calls and funerals, 
if there should be any, which was thought unlikely. This assistant 
was a young priest, just ordained, and unfamiliar with the con- 
ditions at A., and, especially, at the outmission. As this Catholic 
man died suddenly, in fact had been killed accidentally, the assist- 
ant priest was not notified until almost the last moment. The 
family of the deceased wanted a Requiem High Mass, and the 
necessary arrangements were made with the choir of the parish 
of A., etc., The church was crowded with Catholics and non- 
Catholics, when the young priest arrived to say the Mass and bless 
the corpse. But he had forgotten to bring along any Mass wine, 
and there was none to be had in the neighborhood for several miles 
around. To send home for some was out of the question. At 
the same time the young priest was afraid to omit the Mass. In his 
excitement he said the Mass, consecrating only one species, that is, 
the bread. Now it is asked: 

Ist. Is it ever allowed to consecrate one species alone? 

_2d. Would the Mass, said with one species, 7. e., with bread 
alone, or with wine alone, be a true sacrifice or a real Mass? 

3d. Might a priest retain the stipend, if he said Mass only with 
one species ? 

Answer.—We are not concerned here with the subjective ques- 
tion of the young priest’s guilt or innocence in saying Mass with 
bread alone. That question will depend on the state of the young 
man’s conscience at the time, as to what could be done lawfully, 
under the circumstances. If, in his excitement, he thought it was 
best to proceed as he did, in order to avoid scandal and harsh 
criticism, and having no means at hand, as for instance, a manual 
of Moral Theology, to advise him that his conduct was wrong, he 
may be acquitted of mortal sin. It is difficult to conceive, however, 
how any one, having completed an ordinary course of theology, 


*Cases for solution may be addressed to the Editor. 
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and not have been guilty of grave criminal negligence in his 
studies during that time, could doubt for a moment that it is never 
allowed to say Mass with one species alone. However, this ques- 
tion does not concern us at present. 

Our concern at present is with the objective question: 

Ist. Does the Church ever allow a priest to say Mass with one 
species alone? 

Would it be lawful to say Mass with bread alone, or with wine 
alone, for any purpose whatever, v. g., to administer Viaticum? 
No, it is never allowed, under any circumstances, to say Mass 
with one species. St. Thomas (III pars., q. 83, a. 6) calls it an 
“immane sacrilegium,” and the Church, in the Corpus Jur. Can., 
pronounces excommunication against any priest who would dare 
to interrupt the Mass after the consecration of the bread, “si quis 
haec (viz., ne sacerdos cum coeperit imperfecta officia praesumat 
omnino relinquere) temerarie praesumpserit, excommunicationis 
sententiam sustinebit.” (Decree Gratian, p. 2, c. 7, q. 1, cap.: Nihil.) 
The Church is so strict in this matter, that should a priest, after 
the consecration of the bread, be stricken with a fatal malady and 
be unable to proceed with the consecration of the wine, the Church 
not only permits, but commands, even an excommunicated priest, 
yes, even a vitandus, if no other be at hand, to consecrate the wine 
and complete the Mass, rather than allow or permit the Mass to 
end with the consecration of only one species. St. Alphonsus main- 
tains that the obligation to consecrate both species in the Mass, 
‘both the bread and the wine, is of strict divine command, from 
which neither the Pope nor the Church has any authority to dis- 
pense. 

Again, in the instructions on the Mass, as contained in the Roman 
missal, we read: 

“Si materia quae esset apponenda, ratione defectus vel panis vel 
vini, non posset ullo modo haberi; si id sit ante consecrationem 
Corports, ulterius procedi non debet; si post consecrationem Cor- 
ports aut etiam vini, deprehenditur defectus alterius speciei, altera 
jam consecrata: tunc si nullo modo haberi possit, procedendum erit 
et Missa absolvenda, ita tamen ut praetermittantur verba et signa, 
quae pertinent ad speciem deficientem. Quodsi expectando ali- 
quandiu haberi possit, expectandum erit, ne sacrificium remaneat 
imperfectum.” (De defect. occur. circa Missam, n. iv, 8.) 

If this young priest was not aware that there was no wine until 
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after the consecration of the bread, and there was no wine to be 
had, then he would be permitted to continue the Mass to the end, 
omitting only those words and signs that refer to the consecrated 
wine. But if at any time before the consecration of the bread he 
perceived the absence of the wine, he should have discontinued the 
Mass immediately. Not even in order to administer Viaticum to 
himself, or to another, would, or could, the Church allow him to 
consecrate one species alone. 

“Tllud certum est, nunquam licere, alteram speciem sine altera 
consecrare; Christus enim potestatem dedit faciendi quod ipse fecit, 
et tta jussit fiert.” (Ballerini-Palmieri, tr. 10, 230.) 

2d. Would the Mass celebrated with one species be a true Mass 
and a real sacrifice? 

Modern theologians maintain that it would not. Thus, Father 
Lehmkuhl holds that it is dogmatically settled that the consecra- 
tion of both species is required for the essence or substance of the 
Mass as a sacrifice. Without this double consecration, namely of 
the bread and of the wine, there is no adequate or sufficient show- 
ing forth or representation of the sacrifice of Christ on the Cross, 
as instituted and ordained and willed by Jesus Christ. 

Nullo modo probabile est, alterutram consecrationem per se solam 
suficere ad essentiam sacrifici Missae. Licet enim sufficiat, ut 
potuerit assumt pro sacrifico, reipsa tamen non ita assumpta est 
a Christo Domino. Nam realis cruentae mortis representatio non 
satis habetur secundum ea quae Christus voluit, nisi utriusque sepe- 
ratae speciet consecratio fiat. Haec vero realis representatio Missae 
essentialis est’ (Lehmkuhl, I., n. 165). 

According to Cardinal DeLugo, the Mass is essentially, in its 
institution by Christ, a commemorative sacrifice, representing the 
bloody sacrifice of Christ on the Cross. Now it represents the death 
of Christ, in as far as, by virtue of the words of consecration, the 
Body and the Blood of Christ are separated one from the other. 
If, therefore, a priest intended from the beginning to consecrate 
only one species, such an one could not be considered as having 
the intention of doing what Christ ordained and instituted, and 
consequently he would not consecrate at all. Other theologians, 
however, deny this. 

Ballerini thinks that in the consecration of the bread alone, the 
death of Christ is shown forth in a partial manner: “Nec improb- 
abile prorsus est, repraesentationem mortis Christi aliquo modo ibs 
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quoque habert, eo quod vi verborum ex intentione celebrantis, ibi 
ponatur solum corpus, non sanguis’ (Ballerini, tr. 10, 230). 

3d. May a priest retain the stipend for saying Mass in which 
he consecrates only the bread? 

Berardi, Praxis Confessariorum, 1182, puts a question de sacer- 
dote, qui bona fide vino inepto in celebratione Missae usus fuit: 
an, scilicet, aliam Missam propter acceptam eleemosynam celebrare 
teneatur? He quotes the answer, taken from “L’Avvisatore Eccl. 
p. 168: 

“Pro Missis bona fide celebratis ante ortum dubium, videtur ad 
nihil tenert, quia licet fuerit laesa justitia commutativa, defuit tamen 
culpa theologica. Potest tamen petere condonationem (intellige ad 
majorem securitatem) a sancta sede.” If the young assistant acted 
in good faith he may retain the stipend. Ballerini says that he may 
not, because he cannot liquidate a debt that is quite certain by a 
doubtful payment. 











CATECHETICAL PART 


Catechetics for the First School Year 


Lesson I 
GOD, THE CREATOR 


(The teacher will realize that his first task must be to gain the affection 
and confidence of the children.) 


Introduction.—Blessed be Jesus Christ, my dear children. I am 
going to speak to you about God and divine things, and it is 
.befitting to begin in the name of our dear Lord. Therefore, I say: 
Blessed be Jesus Christ. But I do not know your name—tell me 
what is it? (The names are asked and entered in a list. In this 
way the children will become accustomed to answer the catechist.) 

Children, why do you come to school? To play? To eat? To 
sleep? No, indeed, you come here to learn. It will do for little 
babes too young to come to school, to pass their time playing, eating, 
sleeping. But you are not so little; you are big enough to learn 
many things. Then let us start in to learn something. 

Object. Children, of what «do you expect me to talk to you? I 
will tell you. Our dear Lord has sent me to you, so that you should 
learn something about Him. Did you ever hear about the good 
Lord, about the Heavenly Father? I am going to tell you a story 
how a little child learned to know God. Are you smart enough 
to understand a story? I should like to be sure about that. Have 
you ever been in a cellar? Would you care to live forever in a 
cellar? Hardly. The upper rooms of the house are much nicer, 
and to be outside the house on a fine day is even better, for you 
have there the blue sky, and the sunshine, and all the beauties of 
nature. 

At home you have playthings (if some can be produced, it will 
commend the catechist not a little to timid children). There are 
rubber balls, marbles—some children have wooden horses. Which 
would you rather have, a large live horse, or a small one made of 
wood? Other children play with little trees made of wood and 
painted green. Which would please you more: the little ones of 
wood, or a real one with large, red, juicy apples on it? 

I. Presentation... What story was I going to tell you? Yes. 
How a little child learned to love the good God. 
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There was once a very little child, about so big [showing], who 
could not yet walk. One day this little baby’s mother went out and 
locked the door, but left the windows open. The baby was asleep in 
its little bed. All at once some one came in through a window—it 
was a big strong man. He went to the bed, lifted the child out of it, 
and took it with him out through the window and far away into a 
great forest. The big man lived there in a deep cellar, which he had 
dug out. The man went down the cellar steps, and a woman was wait- 
ing for him. The man gave the child to her and said: “This child 
will now stay with us.” The little child, of ‘course, understood 
nothing of what took place. 

Children, at home you have a dear father and a loving mother. 
There, under the care of your parents, you are growing up and 
becoming old enough to go to school. But the child about which I 
am telling you, where did he grow up? [Let some child answer. | 

The child in the cellar was called Henry. Henry grew bigger, he 
learned to walk, but the people he was with never allowed him to go 
up out of the cellar. He did not know how things looked outside. 
The woman gave him enough to eat and drink; the man even 
brought him playthings, wooden sheep and horses, trees and marbles, 
also red, blue and green paper to cut flowers and leaves from. They 
had a lamp hung from the ceiling of the cellar so that they could 
see, because the sunlight never entered the cellar. Children, would 
you like to stay always in such a cellar? Why not? 

Our Henry grew up and finally became as big as one of you, and 
Henry would have liked to run about, but this cellar was narrow 
and small and there was no room for running and jumping. 

One day the big man went away very early, and the woman was 
still asleep. Henry thought to himself: I will try and take a peep 
out of doors and see what there is. Sohe unfastened the cellar door, 
and mounted the steps: there was still another door, Henry opened 
it, walked out and stood in the beautiful forest taking in the fresh, 
pure air [breathing], so different from the air of the cellar. 

The weather was fine, clear and warm; it was so different from 
the old cellar. Little Henry opened his eyes wide: grass, trees, 
flowers, blue sky, sunshine—all these things he had never, never 
seen before. Henry walked farther and farther on; at last he 
came to a house, before the door of which, upon a bench, sat a 
kindly faced old man. The man asked the boy’s name, and the boy 
told him. “Well, little Henry, and where do you come from?” And 
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Henry said, “I have always been kept in a cellar; the man and 
woman would not let me leave it.” Then the kind old man told 
Henry that he might stay with him now, else the big man might 
come and shut Henry in the cellar again. 

Now, children, would you rather have stayed with the kind old 
man or in the cellar? 

Little Henry kept on looking about him and asked the old man: 
“Did you make the beautiful blue ceiling [pointing to the sky] ?” 
The old man laughed. “Child,” said he, “that is not a ceiling, that is 
the sky.” Henry, who had never seen any other light but that of 
the lamp hung from the ceiling of the cellar, pointed to the sun and 
asked the old man: “Did you hang that lamp up so high, and how 
could you do it?” The old man said: “Dear child, that is not a 
lamp, it is the sun and it moves about; it is not hanging there.” 
Again, Henry had never before seen a live animal, but only his 
wooden sheep. Now he saw sheep alive in the meadow and cried 
out: “Look at the sheep over there, such big ones running about, 
and see the birds up in the trees; they move and sing. What kind of 
wood are they made of? And see the many leaves on the big, big 
trees! I couldn’t count them all. The flowers smell so sweetly; 
did you make them all?” 

The old man said: “No man can make these leaves and flowers, 
they grow up out of the ground. There in the meadow are real 
sheep, and there are live birds in the trees; they are not made of 
wood.” Then Henry saw an apple tree and exclaimed: “Look, up 
there are hanging green and red balls; did you hang them up?” 
“No,” said the old man, “they grow on the tree,” and Henry was 
given one to eat. And what a fine flavor it had! 

They picked up other apples and carried them into the house. 
When they came out again there was a dark cloud in the sky. It 
began to get dark. The dust flew up from the ground and the 
leaves on the trees fluttered. Henry asked: “What is blowing so 
hard?” It was the wind, of course. All at once there was a flash 
of lightning and it thundered. Henry became frightened, he looked 
up at the sky, and as the raindrops fell in his face he again asked: 
“Where does this water come from?” Of course it was the rain. 

The thunderstorm passed over and the rain ceased. The sun be- 
gan to set. Henry cried out: “O look, the big lamp is coming down 
and will break.” “No,” said the old man, “the sun will come back 
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to-morrow morning on the opposite side [pointing to the east]. 
Henry later wondered at the moon and at the stars. 

II. Explanation. Little Henry finally begged the old man to tell 
him where all those beautiful things came from, and who made 
them. “Where do they all come from?” said the old man, “Child, 
all those things come from God. Flowers and grass, trees and 
apples, birds and sheep, all are from God. Thunder and lightning, 
clouds and rain, water and wind, all come from God. Heaven and 
earth, sun and moon and stars: all from God. Look about you; 
everything you see is made by the good God, and all these things we 
see on earth and in the sky, everything taken together, we call the 
world.” 

Now Henry knew where the world came from. God has made 
the world. Children, can you tell me where the world came from? 
I will say it for you and then you repeat every word: “God—made— 
the—world.” Now we will say these words all together (catechist 
and pupils repeat the sentence together until the pupils can say the 
sentence by themselves). We may also say it like this: “God created 
the world.” 

III. Application. Can any one of you make a real flower? [Pro- 
ducing one.] No, of course not. Neither could I. No man can do 
this. No one but God alone. When you see beautiful flowers of 
whom should you think therefore? Who made them? When 
apples and other fruit taste good to you, who made them grow? 
When you see the clouds, when it thunders and lightnings, of whom 
should you think? When by day you see the sun, and the moon 
and stars by night, and some little Henry should come to you and 
ask where do all these come from? What would you say? Now, 
then, what have you learned to-day about God? That God created 
the whole world. That He has made all things. 


Lesson II 


THE WORSHIP OF GOD 


Review. I told you something about a little boy—Henry was his 
name. Out of a dark cellar he came into the open air for the first 
time. What did he see? Then he asked where do all these things 
come from? Now do you know where the world came from? (God 
created the world.) 
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Object. To-day I want you children to go with me to the good 
God. Who will go with me? We will pay a visit to the good God. 
Now we can do that without leaving your seats. I will merely take 
your understanding [pointing te the forehead] for a visit to God. 
(If the instruction 1s not given in church, the pupils had better be 
taken to the church for this lesson.) 

Where must we go, so that we may be in God’s house? To the 
church, of course. You all know what a church is and what it is 
used for. It is called the house of God, because God is especially 
worshiped in this house, and it is dedicated to His service. 

I. Presentation (a). If we look at the picture of a church we 
see something on top of its roof that goes high in the air [point- 
ing]. What is it? It is the church spire, or steeple, as it is also 
called. Where does it point to, and what is up there? Heaven, and 
in Heaven there is God. You, too, may one day go to Heaven, but 
you must first of all be regular in going to church. 

(6) Bells [showing a little bell]. What is this? If I ring it the 
people out in the street cannot hear it, because this bell is little and 
it does not ring out loud. But if a bell is as large as this [one foot 
in diameter] then it can be heard several blocks away. And if it is 
this size [outstretching arms], why then the sound may be heard 
far and wide. In the church spire there are big bells. Why 
do church bells have to be so big? So that their ringing may be 
heard far and wide. Have you ever heard church bells ring, par- 
ticularly on Sunday morning? Then they ring out loud that people 
may hear them and be reminded that Mass will soon begin. The 
good Lord is in church and He wants all the grown people and the 
children as well to come to Him in the church. 

Behavior in church. When (boys) go into a church, what must 
they do first of all? [Take off their hats.| Why? To honor God’s 
presence you must take your hat off. Are children in church al- 
lowed to chat, to joke, laugh or run around? By no means. 
What do grown people do in church? They say their prayers. 
Which of you can say his or her prayers? Can you [one who has 
given no response|? But you know how to ask your father for 
something you would like, don’t you? If I have something nice 
(if children are very shy it will be well to have in readiness some 
sweets, if the instruction is given in a schoolroom, or pictures if in 
church; with such even the most bashful children will be readily 
made to respond), and I will give it to you if you ask for it. How 
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then? Now what I have to give away is not much, but I know some 
one who has many good things. It is the good Lord. What must 
you do that God may give you something? [Ask, pray.] When 
praying, you must raise your hands thus [demonstrating]. For 
what reason do you go to school, and why do you go to church? 
When you pray in school in what direction do you look? [Crucifix.] 
And in church, in what direction should you look there? 

Altar. In the foremost part of the church you see a long table, 
with a white cloth over it. That is called the Altar. (Jn the school- 
room a little model of an altar, upon which may be placed miniature 
crucifix, candlesticks, chalice, etc., will be a great help.) The good 
Lord Himself descends upon the altar in the church. Placed in the 
middle upon the altar, you see a cross, and close by candlesticks with 
candles. 

The Priest. If you are in church at Mass, or other service, you 
see a man standing at the altar clad in a white or red or green vest- 
ment. This man prays to the good Lord in Heaven. He holds 
Divine Service. Sometimes he is talking to the people from the 
altar steps. This is called the Sermon. Who holds Divine Service 
and preaches a sermon? The pastor of the church does this, or some 
other priest. The priest only puts the fine vestments on in church, 
for Divine Service, and for the Sermon. When he leaves the church 
you see him in ordinary black clothes. What must you do when you 
meet the pastor or some other prriest you know? You must salute 
them [take hat off]. 

The Blessed Sacrament. I will tell you something more about 
the good God. You must know that the real Child Jesus dwells in 
the Church. He has a tiny house made for Him over the Altar. A 
light is always kept burning before the Altar, night and day. This 
is called the Sanctuary Lamp. Even when there are no people in 
the church, the Child Jesus is always there and the light in the 
Sanctuary Lamp is burning for Him. And then sometimes the priest 
comes and unlocks the door of God’s little house, takes out the 
Lord Jesus [demonstrating]. Then the people kneel down to re- 
and sometimes through the streets to some house where there is 
someone very sick. The priest also gives Benediction with the 
Lord Jesus [demonstrating]. Then the people kneel down to re- 
ceive the blessing and devoutly make upon themselves the sign of 
the Cross. 

Sign of the Cross. [Draw one upon blackboard or paper.| What 
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is this? I made this cross with chalk (or pencil). We may also 
make this cross with the finger on the forehead, on the mouth and 
breast [showing]. We shall hear more about this in our next 
lesson. This also is a cross, made of wood. On this you see the 
image of a man, the head, arms and feet [show]. Of whom is this 
a picture? I shall tell you. This man is our Divine Lord Jesus 
Christ. He came upon this earth as a little baby, then grew up like 
one of you, and, finally, grew to be a man. And this Jesus Christ 
was cruelly nailed on to a wooden Cross. Who then, children, is this 
image on the crucifix? It is the image of Jesus Christ. 

II. Explanation and Summary. What is the house built for the 
good Lord called? Where does the church spire point to? On 
what day must you all go to church? How are you told that there 
will be Divine Service? [Bell ringing.] Why must you boys remove 
your hats when entering church? Upon what part of the church 
is it that the good Lord descends? Over the Altar there is a little 
cabinet covered with a fine lace curtain. Why does it have to be 
adorned? What is burning before the Altar? Why must you be- 
have and be quiet in church? For whom is all this so beautifully 
arranged: the church, the Altar, candles and flowers and Sanctuary 
lamp, for whom is all this done? It is all for God. 

Ill. Application. Children, on next Sunday you should pay a 
visit to the good Lord. Where must you go to do this? Ask 
your father, mother, or brothers, or sisters, to take you with them. 
How will you ask them? What must you not do in church? Once 
when our dear Lord was living among men, some people behaved 
very badly in church, and Jesus Christ Himself came and with a 
whip drove out these disorderly people. God is very angry if 
people or children misbehave in church. In church the light in the 
Sanctuary lamp burns forever before the little house of God. Who 
dwells within? You know then that the dear Christ child lives 
there. Raise your hands up in church [demonstrating] to the child 
Jesus, and He will be pleased and listen to what you will say to 
Him. Whenever you children pass by a church, the child Jesus 
would be very glad to have you enter the church and for a few 
minutes kneel down and think of Him, and ask Him to make a good 
child of you, so that one day you will be with Him in heaven. 









BOOK REVIEWS 


Die Heilige Schrift, aus der Vulgata tibersetzt von Augustin Arndt, S.J. 
(New York: Fr. Pustet & Co.) 

Father Arndt can afford to dispense with the approbation of lesser men, 
since his work has been crowned with the praise of the Holy Father, Pius X. 
His translation is issued in three volumes, of which the larger. two are 
devoted to the Old Testament. He prefaces each volume with short treatises 
of introduction bearing on the different books contained therein. The foot- 
notes are numerous, but succinct, and form a sort of running commentary on 


the text. 


Das Missale als Betrachtungsbuch, Von Dr. F. X. Reck. 
B. Herder.) I. Band. 

As a basis for his spiritual conferences to the students at Tiibingen, Dr. 
Reck adopted the prayer-book of the Church itself, the Missal. He has 
written a series of more or less informal “pensées,” varying in length and 
modes of treatment, on the different sections of the Proper for Sundays— 
Introit, Prayers, Gradual, Epistle, Gospel, etc. This volume includes the 
Sundays from the beginning of Advent to the sixth Sunday after Easter. 
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Erhebung des Geistes zu Gott, von P. L. Lercher, S.J. (New York: Fr. 
Pustet & Co.) 

This work consists of five volumes of meditations given originally by the 
author to the students for the priesthood, in the theological convictus at the 
University of Innsbruck. The bulk of the meditations are on the life of 
Our Lord, but there are some bearing on special devotions and feasts. 











Timotheus: Briefe an einen jungen Theologen, von Franz Hettinger. 
(St. Louis: B. Herder.) 

This is a new issue of a valuable work written by a famous theologian for 
aspirants to the priesthood. It is already widely and favorably known to 
priests, not only in the German original, but also in the English translation 
made by Victor Stepka, and published by Herder in 1902. 









Die Geistliche Stadt Gottes. Maria von Jesus, Abtissin des Klosters in 
Agreda. Ubersetzt von mehreren Priestern aus der Kongregation des 
allerheiligsten Eredsers. (New York: Fr. Pustet & Co.) 

Certain German Redemptionists have translated from the Spanish, and 
issued in two weighty volumes, the remarkable revelations concerning the life 
of the Blessed Virgin, written by the Abbess of a Franciscan convent in the 
17th century. They have prefaced their work with a history of the original, 
and a careful statement of the status of private revelations in the theology 
of the Church. 

The Roman Breviary: Its Sources and History. By Dom Jules Baudot, 
Benedictine of Farnborough. (St. Louis: B. Herder; London: Catholic 
Truth Society.) 

The “Priest of the Diocese of Westminster,” who rendered this work into 
English, has done a service to his brethren. Originally, it appeared in the 
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“Science et Religion” series issued by the Librairie Bloud et Cie. As a work 
of history, it is compact, clear, and orderly; in its arrangement and conclu- 
sion, we are told, it follows closely the monumental work of Dom Suitbert 
Baumer on the Roman Breviary. Every priest will be interested in the 
successive stages of development of a work which forms so large a portion 
of his daily spiritual food. And no less interesting than the changes which 
have been made in it in the past are the changes which have been sug- 
gested, and may be carried out in part in the not distant future. Dom 
Baudot gives a summary of the schemes which were offered by different 
sections of the hierarchy at the time of the Vatican Council for the cor- 
rection and simplification of the Breviary. The French scheme required 
reform in the lections, which were not sufficiently expurgated, and still 
contained apocryphal matter; in hymns of an obscure and unpolished style; 
in the distribution of the psalms, which ought to be more varied; in the 
transference of feasts, which was done too often, and extended over too 
long an interval; in the choice of saints, too many of which belong to 
Rome, and are little known outside the Eternal City; in the length of the 
offices, which appeared excessive, especially on Sunday. 

The German scheme pointed out that in some places the Roman Breviary 
contained what was not in harmony with either authentic history or exegesis, 
and requested that permission should be given to all ecclesiastics engaged in 
the care of souls to recite all the year round Matins and Lauds any hour 
after 2 p. m. : 

The Canadian scheme went further: The postulatum contained the de- 
mand for many important changes, with the reasons for the demand in each 
case. It appealed to the customs of the primitive Church, and complained 
of the almost constant repetition of the same psalms caused by the number 
of saint’s days, as injurious to piety. It asked that, as far as possible, 
and as a rule, the whole psalter should be recited once a week; and that 
on days when priests engaged in the ministry of souls were more occupied, 
such as the eves of great festivals, Saturdays and Sundays in Advent and 
Lent, the office should be shortened. 

The author himself suggests, in a very modest way, the reinstating of 
the Psalter, with an arrangement of the psalms so as not to make any 
office, especially Sundays, too long; the suppression of a goodly number of 
feasts; the shortening of the excessively long lections of the second noc- 
turn in the office of some recently canonized saints, and a revision of 
Patristic citations in accordance with the conclusions of scholars. 


Behold Your Mother: The Blessed Virgin’s Goodness and Greatness. 
By Matthew Russell, S.J. (Dublin: M. H. Gill; New York: Bensiger 
Bros.) 

A new book by Father Matt. Russell, and on the Blessed Virgin: The 
mere announcement is enough to induce many to send forthwith for the 
book. There are few living writers who treat of spiritual topics in so 
attractive a way as the editor of the Jrish Monthly. His piety is of the 
finest Irish type—full of faith and simplicity and tenderness, but manly 
withall, and with a quality that can best be designated by the word genial. 




















NOTES ili 


Devotiveness is sometimes so stern as to be almost savage. But Irish piety 
has always regarded the relation between the other world and this as being 
kindly and familiar. The very title of the present work indicates this spirit: 
“Behold Your Mother.” 

In this book Father Russell has collected various papers written in the 
past, some of them published in the Ave Maria. Their only connection 
is the general subject—the Blessed Virgin. These papers will be found 
stimulating to piety. Preachers will find some of them models for inter- 
esting talks to the Sodality. For instance: there are two chapters, bear- 
ing, one on a celebrated hymn to Mary Immaculate, the other on metrical 
versions of the Memorare, which afford exemplars for a series of talks on 
hymns to the Blessed Virgin. With so many calls for sermons on our 
Lady in May and October and on her feasts, hints for new topics and 
methods of treatment are not to be neglected. 





NOTES 


One of the most hopeful signs for the reunion of the Latin and Greek 
Churches is in the fact that some of our Western scholars and theologians 
are devoting themselves to a sympathetic and thorough study of the separated 
churches of the East, and especially that Greek ecclesiastical organization 
which so proudly maintains its title of “Orthodox.”’ We need only mention 
the scholarly work of Monsignor Duchesne on “The Churches Separated 
from Rome,” and the no less noteworthy study of Dr. Adrian Fortescue on 
“The Orthodox Eastern Church.” These represent the interest taken by 
French and English Catholics in our religious “Eastern Problem.” And, 
naturally enough, Italy is not behindhand in a matter of such unique interest 
to the Holy Roman Church as the restoration to unity of so many millions 
of Christians with their bishops and clergy. Italy is properly represented 
by Father Aurelio Palmieri, of the Order of St. Augustine, who has devoted 
his life to the task of bringing back to the Church of God the happy days 
when orthodox bishops and doctors of the East and the West were at one 
in defense of the heritage of faith. Father Palmieri has resided for years in 
Polish lands, and has been contributing studies on the Russian Church to 
various periodicals in Italy, France and America. Last year he published in 
Florence a large volume of 750 pages, entitled “La Chiesa Russa: le Sue 
Odierni Condizioni e il suo Riformismo Dottrinale.” This work is without 
exaggeration the most thorough and intimate study of the present conditions 
of the Russian Church that has been made by a Western scholar. Every 
statement the author makes is guaranteed by references to Russian books, 
newspapers, or official reports, so that the foot of almost every page of his 
work bristles with the odd-appearing titles of Russian periodicals. For the 
benefit of our readers we intend to glean from this work some of the more 
interesting descriptions. 

The first query of most men will be: What is his opinion of the 
monastic life in Russia? For it is well known that the monasteries hold a 
preponderant place in Russian religious life, not only on account of their 
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riches and their position as educators, but also from the fact that the law 
of celibacy for bishops has resulted in the custom of selecting only monks 
for the episcopal office. The answer to this question Father Palmieri paints 
a dark picture. In fact, his picture of prevalent conditions in the Russian 
Church is decidedly Rembrandtesque, but he speaks as one who knows, and 
always quotes Russian authorities to substantiate his statements. The 
monasteries, he says, suffer from the effects of too much wealth, with the 
relaxation of discipline that always comes in its train. “Works of charity 
maintained by the generosity of the monks are extremely rare; their re- 
sources are often devoted uselessly to superfluous church decorations, bell- 
towers and huge bells, to impress the common people. The monks are poor 
only in name. Each one receives a stipend suitable to the place he holds 
in the monastery. The money is often loaned at usurious rates, so that the 
monastery shelters a lot of petty bankers.” And with all this going on, 
poor country priests have to go seventy versts on sick calls, and scarcely can 
get potatoes to sustain their families, and seminarians are half-starved on 
one hundred rubles a year. Drunkenness, disobedience and unchastity are 
also asserted to be quite general faults of the monks. “The vow of chastity 
is generally not observed. The monks have their so-called ‘cernitze’ who 
live near the monasteries or in the villages and increase considerably the 
percentage of illegitimacy. The monastic life is embraced not through 
religious vocation or ascetic ideals) The monks enter the monastery solely 
to better their condition. For the credit of the Russian Church they should 
be suppressed or thoroughly reformed. As a relief to this gloomy picture, 
the author says that there are still among them some ascetics of the ancient 
type who practise the strictest virtues of Christianity, like Seraphinus of 
Sarov, canonized some years since, who kept silence for five years. “Mona- 
chism has rendered great services to the Russian Church, and these should 
not be forgotten.” 

Educated under conditions such as these, and depending for their appoint- 
ment on the civil power, the bishops afford little hope to the partisans of 
religious reform. “Educated with false ideals of asceticism they have be- 
come the enemies of light and progress, the mouth-pieces of absolutism 
and oppression, the support of the bureaucracy. . . . Out of touch with 
human life, they do not understand its aspirations. Their intolerance is 
shown in the persecutions heaped on the liberal clergy.” Nor are they in 
closer harmony with their people, from whom, on the contrary, says our 
author, they are separated by a Chinese wall. They change from one diocese 
to another to increase their resources, and often cities in their territory are 
left without their ministrations during a whole generation. They exercise 
their office as functionaries of the civil power rather than as vicegerents of 
God. Evidently here is one case where the union of Church and State has 
not produced the great benefits to religion which many claim for it. Nor 
does the author’s study of the status of the parochial clergy or the education 
of the future priests serve to brighten the gloomy picture he presents. 
Everywhere he finds the same difficulties of bureaucratic dictation with the 
consequent servility, inefficiency and selfishness, 








